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ENGLAND AND GERMANY. 


ys arrival of the Prince and Princess Imperial of Grr- 
many in En land has been greeted with a very deserved 
welcome. Wed,» not do much to entertain or honour the 
illustrious visitor who from time to time favour us with their 
presence, and ew 1 the heir-apparent of the first of Continental 
monarchies and he son-in-law of the QuEEN may congratu- 
late himself ot having the house of one of his father’s 
servants to recei > him. But we are quite ready to treat 
them all kindly snd pay them our best respects after our 
fashion. The co quered Emperor and the conquering Prince 
are alike treate.. with kindness and honour, and we are 
scarcely able to express the noble sentiments that force 
themselves upon :s when we find that a real Emperor accus- 
tomed to tropica habits can get up at six o'clock in the 
morning. But w do not hesitate to let the world know that 
we think much more of the Imperial Prince of Germany than 
of his rivals. He has not only just come from the theatre of 
an overwhelming success, but he has borne with him the 
reputation of having so behaved himself under circumstances 
very trying to ordinary men that he is absolutely without 
reproach. He is a good soldier and an excellent officer, and 
has shown himself quite worthy to be a lieutenant of Von 
Motte. But he is more than this. He has done all that 
lay in his power to lighten the burdens and mitigate the 
horrors of war, and he has taken every opportunity to pro- 
claim himself a man of peace; and in all this he has been 
seconded by the good sense, the liberal feelings, and the 
untiring kindness of his wife. We cannot help a little envy- 
ing the Germans their heir-apparent; and while we render a 
deserved tribute to the Prince personally, we feel how probable 
it is that such a man, with such opportunities before him 
and such a disposition to avail himself of them, may live 
to do England many a good turn, and to receive some benefits 
from England before he dies. ‘The political interests of 
Germany and England are almost identical. The one thing 
that could raise a barrier between the two countries would be 
the manifestation of any disposition on the part of Germany to 
absorb by violence its smaller neighbours, and especially Hol- 
land. Germany remains as it is, neither Germany nor 
England can hurt the other, and each may be of great assist- 
ance to the other. The notion of a German invasion of Eng- 
land while the only base of German naval operations remains 
the sandy harbour and impracticable coast of Northern 
Germany is altogether puerile; while the experience of the 
French fleet may convince us that we could not do anything 
to cause Germany sefious danger from our naval opera- 
tions. As regards other countries, the policy of the two 
nations must be very nearly the same. France may some day 
be brought into collision with us; and although this may 
not seem very likely now, yet it must be remembered that 
ever since Waterloo there has been a series of critical 
times when war between England and France has been 
imminent. y can now always keep France quiet, 
if it pleases; for the possession of Metz by Germany lays 
France open to summary punishment if it ventures to go 
to war with any other nation without having secured the 
aero of Germany. It is true that, if we quarrelled with 

rance, y might be as much entitled and inclined to 
stand aloof as we should be if France determined to fight for 
the recovery of Metz and Strasburg. But Germany can 
always stop France from going to war, and there are many 
means by which, without any sacrifice of our dignity or in- 
dependence, we may make Germany anxious that France 


interests that in self-defence we should have to defy France. 
If we look further off, we find that England has one primary 
and two secon 


dary objects to secure. England cannot allow 
Egypt to fall under the rule or the overpowering influence of 


any Continental Power, and this is almost the only doctrine of 
our foreign policy about which there can be no dispute. 
Germany certainly cannot wish that Egypt should be held 
by either France or Russia, the only two Powers from which 
there can be anything with regard to it to fear. Among the 
secondary aims of our foreign policy, the principal are the 
freedom of the Danube and its riverain States, and the main- 
tenance of the Italian kingdom as it now exists. But the 
freedom of the Danube, and its being always open as an outlet 
for commerce, is even more a German than an English 
question ; while free and monarchical Italy will always furnish 
Germany with an ally in harmony with German aspirations 
and interests. 

There are, however, two fears which many Englishmen 
entertain’ about Germany and Germans, which, if not always 
openly expressed, do much to check the wish to maintain 
cordial relations with the new Empire, In the are it is 
feared that Germany may prove to be not a peaceful, but an 
aggressive Power; and in the next place it is feared that Ger- 
many may itself pass under a complete military despotism. 
It is all very well, it may be said, for Germans now to talk 
loudly of their peaceful intentions, and to declare that they 
wish for nothing but to live in peace with their neighbours. 
They have just terminated a bloody and successful war, and 
they are mourning over family losses, and beginning to calcu- 
late the pecuniary sacrifices they have been called on to make. 
But it is thought absurd to credit the countrymen of Prince 
Bismark with a lamb-like innocence. They have swallowed 
up Alsace and Lorraine, and wrung Metz from France, and the 
thirst for territory is a thirst which, once indulged, is not readily 
appeased. No one can for a moment deny that there is some 
truth in all this. If the Germans wish for anything which 
they have no right to wish for, it certainly puts them’in the 
way of temptation that they now can get what they wish for 
with so very little opposition ; and Prince Bismarx cannot be 
supposed to be really much less scrupulous now than in the 
days when he intrigued and plotted with the Emperor Naro- 
LEON and BENEDETTI. But, however much they may be some 
day tempted to depart from their good resolutions, what is 
worth taking into account is, that the German people do not 
habitually hold perverted views about the good of military 
glory and the good of robbing other nations of territory. 
The extreme sobriety and absence of anything like 
military arrogance, and of all that is known as Chauvinism 
in France, was the most conspicuous feature of the tri- 
umphal entry of the troops that has just been celebrated’ at 
Berlin. And it must be at least allowed that many of the 
most eminent of Germans are fervent in proclaiming their 
desire not to’ throw away the substantial happiness. of the 
nation in the vain pre after the glories and gains of war. 
Foremost among these men has been the Imperial Prince, 
and although he has taken the utmost care not to let it be 
supposed that he was setting up a policy of his own as con- 
trasted with that of his father and his father’s advisers, he has 
made it hecmprte known that the friends of peace will have 
in him their most hearty and consistent supporter. In the same 
way he has repeatedly declared that it will be his aim to live 
in accordance with such constitutional rules as he may be 
pledged to maintain. He disclaims all desire of being a mili- 
tary despot, as of a thing abhorrent to him, and alien to the 
whole cast of his mind. The Emperor of Germany cannot 
hold exactly the position of a Sovereign of England. No sen~ 
sible German would wish him to do so. He has to keep him- 
self at the head not only of a great nation, but of a host of 


: subordinate princes. German unity has: still 
should neither go to war with us nor so imperil any of our | r ba dangers to 


encounter which need a strong central authority to meet them 


_ successfully. It is not only that all the different parts of the 


Empire have very recent memories of ancient independence 
and great divergences of traditions and habits, but there are 
powerful influences at work in Germany which would break 
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up the whole system of unity if they could. Among these 
the most important is the influence of the Ultramontane 
party; for the Ultramontanes rightly regard the establishment 
of German unity as a manifestation of those tendencies in 
modern society which are most antagonistic to the extreme 
claims of the Romish Church. The Emperor must therefore 
act and think as if he were Emperor of Germany, and had an 
anxious and difficult position to maintain. But this is a very 
different thing from saying that he need be a military despot, 
and the Imperial Prince has done all that in him lies to make 
it clear that he at least will be mostjcareful and determined 
not to pass from the one position into the other. 


It fortunately happens that at this critical moment, when the 
relations of England and Germany must necessarily be placed on 
a new footing, and when we shall have to take much more into 
account than formerly in determining our foreign policy what 
the action of Germany is likely to be, we are to be repre- 
sented at Berlin by a diplomatist admirably fitted for the post. 
Mr. Ovo Russet is exactly the man to seize every oppor- 
tunity of securing all that is to be gained by cordial co- 
operation with Germany, and yet to keep himself in perfect 
independence, and to maintain that reserve which ought never 
to be abandoned. He has for years filled with much tact 
and discretion the troublesome post of our unaccredited repre- 
sentative at Rome, and he has made himself liked and beloved 
by men in ecclesiastical circles, although he has never 
departed from the line to which the representative of a Pro- 
testant and liberal Power ought resolutely to adhere. More 
recently he has been engaged in negotiating with Prince Bis- 
MARK at Versailles with regard to the difficulties springing out 
of the Russian challenge to the Allies of the Crimean war, 
and few of his countrymen will forget with what satisfactory 
readiness and courage he announced the readiness of England 
to fight if really driven to war, while he succeeded in his 
main object of getting Germany to aid in bringing about a 
peaceful solution. It is true that the mode in which we 
got out of our scrape was not a very brilliant effort of 
diplomacy; but Mr. Opo Russeit, at least, did all that 
he was able to do, and so did it as to cheer English- 
men with the thought that they were represented by 
a diplomatist who had confidence in his country. We do not 
at all want at Berlin an adherent of the old system of what 
was termed a spirited foreign policy, and the days of our 
meddling and muddling are, we may hope, gone by. But it 
is satisfactory to know that we shall be representec by a man 
who will speak forcibly and openly if he thinks the honour of 
England is engaged.. While Mr. Opo RvssELL is to go to 
Berlin, it is at the same time announced that Mr. Morter will 
go to Stuttgart. There is not much to do at Stuttgart, and 
it was natural and right that the rank of our representative 
there should be reduced now that Wurtemberg is part of the 
German Empire. But no one can know anything of Con- 
tinental politics or current Continental history if he thinks 
that the presence of Mr. Morier at Stuttgart will be useless. 
Mr. Morir belongs to the best school of diplomatists, who 
conceive it to be their business really to understand thoroughly 
the country to which they are sent, to examine carefully the 
details of its social condition, and to connect the petty move- 
ments of politics and industry in small States with the general 
movement of European thought and progress. Such a man 
can find in the capital of a South German State not only 
plenty to occupy his mind, but abundant material which may 
form the basis of most valuable information to the Foreign 
Office. He will be in a position to watch the curious pro- 
blems of government arising out of the occupation of Alsace 
and Lorraine, as to which many stories are sure to circulate in 
South Germany; to note how far the influences of Ultramon- 
tanism and Communist Republicanism are likely to undermine 
the edifice of unity which has been so rapidly built up, and 
to test the force of the diverging interests which for a long 
time to come must keep South Germany to some extent sepa- 
rate from North Germany. The utility of these minor 
missions is often called in question, and it is quite true that 
there have been too many of them, and that they are useless 
unless they are confided to the right men; but when such a 
man as Mr. Morrer is sent to Stuttgart, the nation may be 
very certain that it is getting exceedingly good value {or its 
money. 


THE BALLOT DEBATES. 
ees debates of the past week on the Ballot Bill, though 
they have for the most part had little relation to the 
Ballot, have practically expressed the opinions of different 
parties on secret voting. The opponents of the measure had 


no real preference for the system of public nomination; but 
they saw with complacency the unexpected embarrassment 
which attended the attempt to discover an alternative plan, 
It is probable that Mr. Forster’s proposal of a deposit of 
caution money by a candidate will be vigorously attacked 
and ultimately withdrawn. It would be consistent with 
former custom, and perhaps with political expediency, to 
require that a candidate should not be absolutely penniless; 
but a property qualification, however small, will be not un- 
naturally regarded as a backward step in legislation. The 
politicians of the working class, and a few disinterested 
theorists, have long contended that manual labour ought to 
be directly represented in the House. As the only working 
candidates who have hitherto presented themselves are revo- 
lutionary socialists of the most extreme type, their failure is 
scarcely to be regretted; but when troublesome agitators fail 
to find constituencies to elect them, it is not desirable to fur- 
nish them with an excuse for failure in the form of artificial 
exclusion. An ordinary artisan will not be able to de- 
posit from his own resources rool., which may possibly 
not be returned; and it would not be expedient that 
the funds of Clubs and Trade Unions should be em- 
ployed in electoral contests. The invention of a plan which 
may advantageously supersede the tumult and folly of the 
hustings appears not beyond the range of human ingenuity ; 
but the unforeseen impediments with which Mr. Forster has 
struggled for an entire week illustrate the difficulties of con- 
structive legislation. The question of polling-places is sim- 
pler, for it is obviously better that they should be too many 
than that they should be too few; and, if possible, they ought 
to be within walking distance of every able-bodied voter. 
Two years ago a proposal to multiply polling-places in Irish 
counties was defeated by the extreme Liberals, with the aid 
of the bulk of the party, under the apprehension that the 
discouragement of riots and occasional murders might pos- 
sibly increase the influence of the landlords at the ex- 
pense of priests and Ribbonmen. It is satisfactory to 
tind that the professed patriots of Ireland now withdraw 
their objection to the increase of polling-places, having 
satisfied themselves that their object will be effectually at- 
tained by the less invidious machinery of the Ballot. In 
England it would be easy, by proper precautions, to preserve 
order and freedom of election without abolishing the publicity 
of votes; but the House of Commons has been engaged, not 
in an inquiry into competing measures of reform, but in a 
trial of strength between two parties on the sole issue of the 
Ballot. 

Mr. Watrer’s suggestion that the Ballot should in the 
first; instance be exclusively applied to borough elections was 
obviously untenable and impracticable. It is true that 


county electors with a 12/. qualification cannot conveniently , 


fit into Mr. GLapsTonr’s argument about political trusts and 
universal suffrage, but extemporaneous sophisms furnish no 
solid basis for legislation. If the franchise is a trust, it 
remains a trust, though all men, women, and children may 
vote, as in the same sense the private conduct of every human 
being ought to be controlled by a sense of responsibility. 
Mr. Forster opportunely remarked that those who supported 
open voting in counties might be assumed to have assented 
to secret voting in boroughs. Mr. Beresrorp Hope’s reply, 
to the effect that half of a bad thing was better than 
the whole, was perhaps a sufficient parry to a_half- 
serious thrust; but the considerable majority which re- 
jected Mr. Watrter’s amendment would have been larger 
if every member had voted exclusively with reference to 
the immediate question. The project would have involved 
a variety of anomalous consequences, and it was utterly in- 
consistent with the arguments by which the Ballot has been 
defended. It has been assumed or asserted on both sides that 
secrecy of voting will be more effectual in preventing inti- 
midation than in suppressing bribery; yet pecuniary corrup- 
tion is almost exclusively confined to borough constituencies, 
while landowners exercise in counties an undisputed influence 
which is, according to the opinion of their adversaries, 
illegitimate. Mr. NewprecaTe with questionable wisdom took 
occasion to announce that as soon as the Ballot was adopted 
he would commence an agitation for the extension of household 
suffrage to counties. It is quite unnecessary that respectable 
gentlemen who abhor innovations in Church and State should 
throw the door open to the advance of democracy. The 
experiment of household suffrage in towns has not been so 
brilliantly successful as to recommend a further transfer of 
political power to demagogues who would make it their busi- 
ness to gain the ear of agricultural labourers. 


Mr. Cross’s amendment, by which the premature publica- 
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tion of the state of the poll would have been prohibited, de- 
served ‘consideration; but it’ is not desirable to provoke 
violations of the law by forbidding a practice which it would 
be difficult to prevent. The announcement of the numbers 
while the poll is still open may produce more than one mis- 
chievous result. "Where there are several candidates, know- 
ledge of the state of the poll facilitates the combinations of 
election managers; and when there is a narrow majority on 
one side shortly before the close of the poll, a strong tempta- 


tion to bribery is offered. The corrupt portion of the con- 


stituency appreciates its opportunity, and candidates or agents 


of lax morality think it safe to purchase, for immediate de- 


livery, a commodity which has suddenly acquired an artificial 


value. At other times the Ballot will render bribery more 
difficult or more unsafe; but a sum paid to the leader or’ 


representative of a compact body of voters, who must 


at once complete or break their compact, would involve 


comparatively little risk of betrayal. Except for the 
provision of the Bill which allows the agent of the 
candidates to attend the polling-booth, it might have been 
practicable to maintain secrecy till the end of the day; but 
there is no use in preserving an official silence on events which 
become irregularly known. In the three-cornered constitu- 
encies, as they are called, where large minorities are repre- 
sented, it would be more desirable than elsewhere to baffle 
elaborate calculations. It is possible that, in spite of Mr. 
Drxon’s discontent, some form of cumulative voting may here- 
after be employed in Parliamentary elections. If the state of 
the poll had been published during the day, some of the elec- 
tions to the London School Board might perhaps have had a 
different result. Mr. Cross’s amendment was more consistent 
with the principle of the Bill than Mr. Lowruer’s scheme for 
voting papers, which was professedly intended as a substitute 


_for the Ballot.. The experiment has been tried at the Univer- 


sities, because it was thought expedient.to provide special 
facilities for a non-resident constituency. The effect has been 
to increase the electoral power of the country clergy, who are 
spared the expense and trouble of a journey to Oxford or 
Cambridge. In boroughs the’adoption of the plan would merely 
relieve the voter from the moderate trouble of visiting the 
polling-booth. In Ireland, indeed, it might serve as a protection 
trom the mob ; but:in England formidable election riots rarely 
occur. It is not unreasonably argued that the use of voting- 
papers would ‘tend to promote intimidation and corruption. 
An election agent would pay more freely if he could receive’ 
in return the absolute security of a voting-paper duly exe- 
cuted. The effect of the change would probably not be im- 
portant ; but it is difficult to show that it would be beneficial. 
Mr. Lowruer, in his able speech; really attacked the Ballot, 
which had been already accepted in principle by the House. 
If votes are to be secret, personation and other abuses will be 
more easily checked when the voter has: to present himself 
‘before a public officer than if the votes were collected from 
‘house-to house, or foxwarded in envelopes... It mist be con- 
fessed that the merits all-the proposed amendmenits excited | 
little interest when it. was known that the main enactment.of| 
the Bill would be carried. The division on Mr. Cross’s 
motion for refusing to go into Committee was decisive and 
The debate on ‘Thursday evening added to the irritation 
which had been causediby the determination of the majority. to 
abstain from speaking. It may be doubted whether time 
would not have been saved- by a regularsdiscussion of Mr. 
Lowtuer’s. plausible motion ; yet-Mr. Disraz1t, in his amus-. 
ing commentary on the Ministerial tactics; intended mainly to’ 
satirize his own followers. As he humorously said, he did 
not complain’ of the -silence:of: Liberal members, because it 
was his rule in dife never te complain of anything. Indeed 
he had consoled ‘his ‘discontented: friends by reminding them 
that they had:lately.enjoyed opportunities of. spealsing. which’ 
were rarely conceded to. young. members, while their adver-' 
saries were allowing their orators to rust by disuse: Perhaps 


Mr. forgot that Mr. Harpy, Sir Srarrorp Nortacore, 


and Lord Jonn MANNERS were among the aggrieved and unan- 
swered speakers. If Mr. GLapstone is but moderately courteous 
to his opponents, they, on the other hand, ought to abstain from 
any proceedings which. may have the appearance of faction, As 
far as the House of Commons is concerned, the Ballot will 
certainly be adopted in the present Session, and there is no 
degradation in submitting to necessity. For the accumulated 
resentments which have been aroused some vent will probably 
hereafter be found. . As Forsrzr has done his 
to a policy in which he at least.is sincere. Some of his col- 


‘utmost to, conciliate his adversaries, while he firmly adheres | 


leagues will derive consolation for their unwilling concession 
to a supposed popular demand from the partial excuse ‘which 
is furnished by the dilatory measures of the Opposition. 


THE ARMY BILL IN THE LORDS, 
HE Duke of Ricnwonn’s notice of motion has ‘been a 


that the true solution has been disclosed by the débate. If 
the only object was to secure a rhetorical triumph over the 
Government, the notice could not have been «more skilfully 
‘worded.- No one can (doubt that it would be extremely 
desirable to have a comprehensive scheme of Army Reform 
introduced which should not only abolish purchase ‘but pro- 
vide a satisfactory substitute for that discreditable form of 
promotion, which should at the same time ‘indicate at least the 
outlines of the projected system of retirement, and furnish an 
approximate estimate of the cost of compensation. And it is 
even more obvious that, leaving this comparatively unimpor- 
tant part of Army Referm, it would be ‘most eatisfactory to 
have a real project for the organization and amalgamation of 
our heterogeneous forces embodied in an Act of Parliament; 
or, failing that, to know at any rate what the Executive really 
propose to do in the matter, and what prospect they have of 
‘being able to give effect to their views. If the only object 
of the leader of the Opposition had been to afford oppor- 
tunity for telling speeches on this tempting theme, or at 
most to extract from Lord Nortnsroox the information 
which Mr. CarpWELL was so reluctant, or perhaps we'should 
say so unable, to give, the motion to- the Army 
Bill would have been intelligible enough. But an amend- 
mient on the second reading of a Bill amounts toa good 
deal more than an affirmation of the propositions which 
the motion asserts er implies.. ‘The most conclusive demon- 
stration of the criticisms which this motion embodies would 
not touch the real question, whether it is wise, in the in- 
terests of the nation or of the class to whom ;the Bill is 
supposed to be most hostile, to postpone to another Session a 
settlement of the purchase question which may now be made 
on terms not unduly severe to those who have habitually 
‘broken the law. An argumentative victory is not necessarily 
a triumph of policy, and the success of the Duke of Ricu- 
monn’s effort would be the heaviest blow which could be 
dealt to the interests of officers-who have purchased their 
steps. 

We do not care to say much on the moral claim to 
compensation which the Government Bill acknowledges, but 
we are quite sure that it is of a character which will 
not’ bear discussion “on a hundred platforms during the 
recess. Candid officers must own that, while the case against 
payment for over-regulation prices admits of being stated 
in yery trenchant and telling terms, and will be . appre- 
ciated with considerable keenness, by the class of voters 
whom. Mt. Disitsrtt thas’ added_to. the, roll, the 
answer which may be ‘uuxge in defenge is of a rather xefined 
description, requires very delicate handling, and will he apt 
to be pooh-poohed in an off-hand way by the sort of people 
‘who will join heartily with Mr. Vernon Harcourt in de- 
nouncing any compensation for vested interests in a mis- 
demeanoyr. ‘The purchase officers, .stated at 
its strongest, is only this—that their predecessors. at_ first, 
tather by, stealth, and in utter disregard of declarations 
upon honour, got into the habit of buying each other's 
‘places, with full knowledge that the practice was prohibited 
.by statute, and was therefore, as Mr. Harcourt puts it, in 
strictness, a misdemeanour; that this evil custom, gradu- 
ally established itself, until the authorities, partly . unable 
and partly unwilling to. stop it, connived at it so, bly as 
to make’ themselves accomplices, in the offence, 
‘the War Office gnd “the officers this would haye been quite 
enough to stop Mr: CagpweLt’s mouth, though he did not 
think soa year ago, when he proposed to get rid of certain 
subalterns without recognising any, claims founded upon 
illegal purchases. But the weak. point of the officers’ 
case is that, though they and the War Office officials 
“may ‘be ‘participes criminis to such an extent as to bar 
any appeal by either ef them to the-letter of the law, they are 
not the only persons concerned. Those who will have to pay 
compensation, if pail, are body taxpayers at 

e, and they say with tru at, asa. las k 

of actices; that the of the 

miy directly, dnd.the officials of the War Office and’ Horse 


“Guards indirectly, ‘have concurred in a systematic violy- 


great puzzle for the past week, and we are ‘not at all sure 
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tion of law, and that the misdeeds of the principal offenders 
have never been condoned by the nation at large. A hard- 
headed artisan voter may not unreasonably say, and a great 
many of them will say rather loudly if they are asked, that he 
ought not to be taxed to compensate a paid servant called an 
officer for breaking the law merely because other paid ser- 
vants called Ministers for War and Commanders-in-Chief 
have encouraged or even participated in the offence. In 
the sturdy artisan’s view, it will be simple compensation 
out of his pocket, given as a reward for the direct in- 
fraction of the commands of the nation expressed by Act 
of Parliament, and it will need very subtle and uasive 
oratory to knock this idea out of the popular «Sy If the 
compensation had to be paid by the officials who are charged, 
and not unjustly charged, with connivance, the moral sense of 
the public would be satisfied at once; but it is less obviously 
just that the people at large should pay some ten, twenty, or 
thirty millions to get the officers of the army and the officers 
of State out of a dilemma caused by their joint infraction of 
the law. Asa matter of policy, we think that the measure of 
generosity embodied in the Army Bill is judicious, and we are 
not anxious to say that it is ethically wrong ; but we are quite 
sure that the case for compensation in respect of over-regula- 
tion is a very ugly case to argue, and that the verdict of the 
constituencies, if it is ever taken upon it, will be dead against 
the army. In the interests of the army officers therefore, and, 
we think, also in the interests of the country, it is very 
desirable that the proposed compromise should be accepted 
with gratitude ; and we cannot understand how any one can 
oppose it who does not share the extreme views which Mr. 
Trevetyan and Mr. Harcourt have with varying degrees of 
emphasis expressed. 

As a Bill for thefabolition of purchase, it is well that the 
Government Bill should pass, although it may be conceded to 
the Duke of Ricuaoyp that it would have been much better 
if it had fixed, or at least indicated, the future system of pro- 
motion and retirement which we are to get in its place at the 
price of an indefinite number of millions. The cost, how- 
ever, is not a point on which the House of Lords can found 
an objection after the House of Commons has resolved to 
incur it; and, bad as the possible substitute for purchase may 
prove, it can scarcely be so defective in morality or so adverse 
to severe military training as the system which it is destined 
to replace. 

The other reason for throwing over the Bill which the 
Duke of Ricumoxp urged, though equally true in fact, is yet 
more palpably beside the real issue. It is quite true that the 
thorough reorganization of our forces is a matter far more 
pressing, and probably less costly, than the abolition of pur- 
chase. We are not even prepared to deny that there is a 
tinge of cant about the often-repeated statement that reorgani- 
zation is impossible while purchase stops the way. Very 
likely a great improvement might have been effected in the 
army without altering the system of promotion, and pos- 
sibly, even with the purchase system in full feather, a 
Minister more energetic than Mr. CARDWELL might ‘al- 
most have doubled our defensive strength. But this does 
not touch the question now before the House of Lords. 
No one supposes that the cost of compensating officers who 
have purchased will so cripple the country as seriously 
to interfere with genuine army reforms hereafter; and the 
success of the Duke of Ricuyonp’s motion would certainly 
not render the task of reorganization easier next year. What- 
ever might have been done if the purchase question had been 
let alone this year, it is now practically certain that agitation 
on the subject will never cease until it is disposed of; that the 
terms offered will grow harder Session after Session, until it 
is done with; and that in the meantime our military officials 
will have a plausible excuse for their favourite occupation of 
doing nothing. Whether the purchase system was or was not 
an insuperable obstacle to effective reform, we are quite sure 
that a purchase agitation would prove so; and that, if the Duke 
of Ricumonp really desired to throw out the Government Bill, 
he has been striving for an end equally prejudicial to the 
officers whose cause he seems to espouse, and to the country 
the inefficiency of whose defences he most reasonably deplores. 


THE WHITE FLAG, 
HE Count of Cuamsorp has marched with the times. 
He boasts that he is, and wishes to be, the man of his 
own age. He has even qualified himself for a place on the 
Council of the Social Science Association by making the 
condition of the labouring classes the subject of his most 


earnest solicitude and his dearest studies. He holds that every 
Christian people is entitled to certain public liberties, which 
he is willing to secure by the concession of universal suffrage 
and Parliamentary control. He has taken note of the centri- 
fugal tendencies that have lately made their appearance 
in French politics, for he offers to found his Government on 
the broad basis of administrative decentralization and local 
franchises. But there is one sacrifice which must not be 
expected of him. Let privileges and feudal rights, tithes, 
and absolutism die, but leave the Count of Cuamsorp his 
White Flag. It came to him as a sacred deposit from his 
grandfather ; it has waved over his cradle; it will overshadow 
his grave ; it contains order and freedom hidden somewhere in 
its folds. Henry V. cannot forsake the standard of Henry IV. 
If France wishes to benefit by the devotion and the good 
principles of her legitimate Sovereign, she must take his Flag 
into the bargain. When this one difficulty has been got over, 
prince and people will together pursue the paths of peace 
and pleasantness. They will resume the national movement 
of the latter part of the eighteenth century. Very early in 
its history that movement was deprived of its true character, 
and was afterwards known to the world as the French Revo- 
lution. Properly understood, however, 1789 had nothing revo- 
lutionary about it. It was an era of moderate progress. The 
substitution of the Tricolour for the White Flag marked the 
first deviation from this virtuous and happy course; the 
substitution of the White Flag for the Tricolour must symbol- 
ize the repentance of the nation for all it has done and 
suffered since. 


So ends, to all appearance, the Legitimist reaction which was 
thought so promising not many weeks ago. The Count of 
Cuamporp has been strangely unhappy in his choice of a point 
at which to make a final stand. If he had conceded what he 
refuses, and refused what he concedes, he might not have been 
without supporters. Universal suffrage is secretly disliked by 
a good many Frenchmen, and Parliamentary control is secretly 
disbelieved in by as many more. Administrative decentraliza- 
tion is a novelty, the rejection of which would scarcely have 
been allowed to stand between the nation and a sovereign whom 
on other grounds it wished to recall. The Count of Cuamporp 
might have rejected all these demands, and yet have had 
some chances left him. But to ask France to give up the Tri- 
colour is to ask her to wipe eighty years out of her history, and 
those the most glorious, or at all events the best known. What 
is Joan of Arc, Francis L., or Henry IV. by the side of the First 
NapoLeon? The average Frenchman has no recollection of any 
event earlier than the Revolution. The national glory is associ- 
ated in his mind with the victories which carried the Tricolour 
over Europe. Or, if his memory does go further back than 
this, it is to a period full of wrong and sutfering—an Egyptian 
bondage, out of which he rejoiced to find a road, even through 
the Red Sea of the Revolution. Yet between him and the es- 
caped Hebrews there is one notable difference. He has left no 
fleshpots behind him. ‘The age before the Revolution does 
not stand out in his imagination as an age in which his father 
or his grandfather ate bread to the full. He has heard of it 
only as a time of feudal privileges and aristocratic oppression, 
a time when men fared harder than the beasts, and were less 
accounted of by their rulers. It is all these vague traditions 
and instincts that the Count of Caamsorp has made an enemy 
of. He had better have enlisted against him a whole army of 
constitutional maxims. France might have forgiven unfaith- 
fulness to political principle—she has~herself not been 
immaculate in that respect—but unfaithfulness to a symbol 
which appeals at once to her pride and to her interest, which 
is identified alike with the extension of her territory and with 
the subdivision of her soil, is an offence she cannot overlook. 
The importance that the Count of CuamporD attaches to his 
Flag might have suggested to him that the nation he seeks to 
rule might cherish a similar devotion to the standard to which 
his Flag has had to succumb. Or, if he cannot conceive of 
any such sentiment existing in common minds, his very inabi- 
lity to do so is as fatal an evidence of unfitness for kingship 
as the determination to set that sentiment at defiance. 


The effect of this manifesto upon the state of parties in 
France has already been very great. The resolution to insist 
on the restoration of the White Flag seems to have been 
taken in the teeth of the representations of the leading Legiti- 
mists that it would alienate the immense majority of the 
population, and compromise the cause of monarchy for a mere 
matter of detail. No political party likes to see its remon- 


strances disregarded by its chief, and the first result of the 


Count of Cuamsorp’s obstinacy has been to extract from the 
Legitimist Deputies a declaration that, as between him and 
France, they prefer to cast in their lot with France. The 
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truth is that the strength of the recent reaction was in itself a 

roof that Legitimacy had put off much of its old character. 
There was a time when the idea of a fusion with the partisans 
of the younger branch would have been more repugnant to 
the true Legitimist than a lifelong acquiescence in the triumph 
of Bonapartism or Republicanism. But then Legitimacy was 
an affair of passion; of late it has been little more than an affair 
of prudence. It has expressed only the reasonable feeling that 
the reign ofa childless elderly man might be endurable, and even 
welcome, when it put an end to a feud between rival dynasties 
and concentrated the monarchical feeling of the country in 
support of a single claimant and an undisputed heir. Such a 
temperate devotion as this is not calculated to stand the strain 
to which it has been subjected by the Count of Cuamuorp. To 
espouse the cause of a pretender when it promises to be in- 
stantly triumphant, is a widely different thing from espousing 
it when it has no future before it save one of perpetual pro- 
test against irreversible facts. The feeling which led the 
Orleanist to acquiesce in the claims of the Count of Cuamporp 
is not, after all, so very unlike the feeling which may yet lead 
the Legitimist to acquiesce in the claims of the Count of 
Panis. It is difficult to offer a very energetic opposition to a 
sovereign to-day when you have once admitted that to-morrow 
he will have a just claim on your allegiance. It is not im- 
possible that the efforts of the Count of Cuamporn’s friends 
will now be mainly directed towards a formal abdication on 
his part in favour of the Count of Paris. In this way such 
few believers in Divine Right as still remain in France would 
be relieved of a burdensome obligation, and the Count of 
Paris might gain something by being no longer exclusively 
associated with the middle-class Monarchy of 1830. 

But the immediate profit of the Count of CHamsorp’s 
Circular, and probably the eventual profit also, all accrues to 
the Provisional Republic. Monarchy has been discredited by 
his folly, and though it may eventually recover its reputation 
in the person of a wiser representative, the discredit does for 
the moment extend to the cause itsclf. The majority of the 
Assembly were probably looking forward to a restoration at 
some undefined date when M. Tuiers had got through the 
hard work of reorganizing the country and could be thrown 
aside without difficulty or danger. It is suddenly made clear 
to them that the person in whom this restoration was to be 
effected is likely to undo all that M. Turers has done, and to 
be known hereafter as the unwitting author of a fresh series of 
revolutions. ‘The consequence of this sudden discovery must 
be a strong revulsion of feeling in favour of M. Turers. 
Who is there, the monarchical Deputies may naturally ask 
themselves, that can prudently be set up in his stead? He 
has put down a revolution, he has the army under con- 
trol, he has the negative support of Republicans like M. 
GaMBETTA; and the circumstance that he wants to main- 
tain the Republic through the agency of an Assembly by 
no means favourably disposed to it is a guarantee that he will 
be anxious to show that Republican forms are not incon- 
sistent with solid Conservative realities. Under M. Turers, 
therefore, they are sure te have their interests consulted with- 
out needless offence being given to the Democratic minority ; 
while a King having their support already secured to him 
might be tempted to try his hand at conciliating their op 
nents. If the Count of Cuamsorp had not unfurled his Flag 
so inopportunely, the majority in the Assembly might not 
have learned to reason in this way; but it is a lesson which, 
when once mastered, is not calculated to dispose men towards 
any further thought of a restoration. 


THE NEW YORK RIOTS. 


Wu the exception of a little stone-throwing at Belfast, 
the 12th of July has passed off quietly in Ireland, 
although there were the usual ions at Londonderry and 
elsewhere, and some fervid at Orange lodges. On 
the other side of the Atlantic, however, this unhappy anniver- 

has been celebrated in the traditional manner with fight- 
ing and bloodshed. ‘The Orangemen of Canada have from of 
old an evil reputation ; but on this occasion it is the Orange- 
men of New York whose conduct has led to a disgraceful and 
fatal riot. The story, as far as it has yet reached us, is an 
extremely simple one. There is, as everybody knows, a large 
Irish population in New York, and, as might be expected, 
it includes a great many rabid Orangemen and equally 
fanatical Roman Catholics. -The Orangemen recently de- 
termined to celebrate the 12th of July by a procession. 
This was regarded as a challenge by the Catholics, who 
at once prepared for active resistance. Both sides being 
armed, there was every promise of a serious fray. The 


carrying of fire-arms for private use is one of the free-and- 
easy customs of New York; and it is probable that a large 
proportion of the Irishmen in either camp were provided 
with revolvers for the ordinary requirements of social inter- 
course in their adopted country. Moreover, many of them 
belonged to the Militia and had the weapons of theservice at 
their disposal. Both in equipment and organization they 
were therefore a formidable body ; and when we bear in mind 
the large rowdy element in the city, the scallawags and 
shoulder-hitters always ready for mischief, ially when it 
offers the double chance of manslaughter ae lunder, it is 
evident that a collision between Orangemen a Catholics in 
the streets must have much the effect of striking a flint in a 
powder-magazine. The authorities had ample warning of 
what was in prospect, for neither party made any secret 
of their intentions. They prepared for a battle not only 
openly, but even ostentatiously. As the day approached 
everything betokened a tremendous conflict. On Sunday 
the Roman Catholic clergy exhorted their congregations not 
to attack the procession, and the authorities were at last 
roused to a sense of the impending danger. Next morning a 
police order was issued prohibiting the procession, but it pro- 
duced anything but a soothing effect. It excited the 
“ public mind,” we are told, and was resented as an unjust 
interference with popular rights. The restraints of law and 
obligations of order are naturally regarded as invidious in a 
free democracy. One of the leaders of the Republican agita- 
tion in our own country declared the other day that police 
and gaols were very un-English, and that the people submitted 
to them not because they liked them, but because they could 
not help it. New York is more advanced than London, and 
the American Irish are quite prepared to carry their theories 
of social freedom into practice. No doubt the hostile factions 
had so thoroughly made up their minds for a fight, and had 
been at such pains to equip and marshal their forces, tha#they 
were equally disgusted at the intervention of the police; while 
the general rabble of the city, who were ready to make a ring 
for the combatants and stir up the conflict if it seemed to flag, 
were also disappointed that such a fine bit of sport 
should be spoilt. ‘The Orangemen, however, appear to 
have reflected that, if they persisted in their march, they 
would have to encounter both the police and the Ca- 
tholics, and the odds would therefore be against them. 
Counsels of prudence prevailed, and it was resolved to give 
up the procession, when the Governor, suddenly yielding to 
popular clamour, withdrew the police order, and issued a 
proclamation promising full protection to the Orangemen if 
they chose to carry out their design. After this the Orange- 
men had hardly any choice but to turn out as originally 
arranged. The police order had been denounced by the press 
as a surrender on the part of the authorities to the Catholic 
mob; and if, when the police retired and left the lists open, 
the Orangemen had stayed at home, it would have been 
attributed to cowardice on their part and fear of their adver- 
saries. 
Human nature being what it is, it is not surprising that, 
under such provocation, a procession of Orangemen should 
have been formed on Wednesday afternoon under the protec- 


PO- | tion of about two thousand policemen and soldiers. On its 


way through the city it was repeatedly assailed by the Catho- 
lics, who were in every instance beaten off. Some “‘wild shots” 
were fired upon the mob at several points, and stones were 
thrown, but the confliet did not assume a serious aspect until 
one of the regiments on duty, inspired with sudden panic by a 
stray shot from a house, opened fire on the people, without 
any orders. Indeed they also fired among the police by mistake, 
and the officers had great difficulty in stopping the irregular 
volleys which had commenced both in front and rear. Sixty 
of the Catholics are said to have been killed, and two or three 
times as many wounded. About a dozen policemen and 
soldiers were also shot. The protection guaranteed by the 
Governcr seems to have proved singularly effectual, for not 
a single Orangeman is known to have been injured. At one 
moment it was feared that the riot might assume a more 
desperate and extensive , for “twenty Militia 
“armouries of the Orange Lodges”—meaning, we suppose, 
the armouries of Orange regiments—were threatened by the 
rioters. By midnight the city was quiet, but even if the present 
disturbances are quelled, it has been at a terrible cost, 
and it is extremely probable that the exasperation of the 
defeated party will lead to their renewal on the first favourable 
opportunity. 

As yet the particulars of this affair, which have been trans- 
mitted through the cable, are meagre and imperfect, and it is 
not quite clear what led the Orangemen to make a special 
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® demonstration ” this year, or what influenced public opinion 
so strongly in their favour that the Governor gave way, and, 
after having come out to curse, stayed to bless and guard 
them. Of course nothing whatever can be said in justifica- 
tion of the deliberate insult which the Orangemen offered to a 

body of their fellow-citizens, or of the countenance 
which the authorities bestowed on it. At the same time it is 
quite clear that there was prevalent in New York a very keen 
and vehement feeling against the Roman Catholic party. The 
priests have lately been endeavouring to get a hold on the 
primary education of the State, and there has been a good deal 
of rancorous controversy on the subject, especially in regard to 
some underhand legislation at which the Governor was sus- 
pected of conniving. Probably this had something to do with 
the outcry to which the Governor succumbed, and the cheers 
which accompanied the Orange procession. 


The imbecile vacillation of the authorities of New York in 
first forbidding and then guarding this lawless procession 
bears a curious and painful resemblance to the action of our 
own Government under somewhat similar circumstances. If 
Governor Horraan had studied the history of the Hyde Park 
riot, and the subsequent surrender of our Parks and public 
places to any political agitators who choose to get up a 
“ demonstration,” he might have been saved from the fatal 
error into which he fell. He would then have seen that the 
only safe course, as it is also the only course compatible with 
official dignity and self-respect, is to maintain a firm and 
consistent attitude from the first. If he had adhered to the 
order prohibiting the procession, it is probable that the 
Orangemen would not have defied both the police and their 
enemies in combination. It is even possible that, if he had 
never interfered at all, the Catholics might have contented 
themselves with some kind of protest against the proces- 
sion, without seriously attempting to arrest its march. 
But first to prohibit and then to promise the fullest protection 
to the demonstration had the effect of exasperating everybody 
in turn, and producing a highly inflammatory state of feeling, 
which could hardly fail to break forth in grave disorder. If 
Governor Horrman’s object had been to fan the fire and bring 
about a conflagration, he could not have adopted a more 
direct and effective policy. While Governor Horrman might 
certainly have derived a useful warning from our experience, 
on the other hand it is to be hoped that our rulers will not 
fail to lay to heart the lesson of the New York riots. Happily 
the foolish and abject policy pursued at home in regard to 
the “ demonstration ” nuisance has not as yet been attended 
by any more serious consequences than much public incon- 
venience and annoyance, the destruction of some old railings 
and a few trees, and an occasional fit of passing alarm. That 
we should have escaped so easily is not, however, the fault 
of our authorities. In undertaking to protect the proposed 
procession in honour of M. Jutes Favre, they placed them- 
selves in a false position very similar to that which the Governor 
of New York occupied in regard to the Orangemen; and had 
there been a party as hostile to the French Republic as it was 
then constituted as the Irish are now to the men of the Com- 
mune, there would inevitably have been a battle in our streets. 
Even as it was, it is scarcely probable that the procession 
would have passed off without an angry protest from those 
who sympathized with the Germans rather than with the 
French, which might have developed into actual violence in 
the streets of London. 

It is a reproach to civilization that scenes like these should 
be enacted in the midst of a great city like New York. But 
if anything of the kind was to happen, it is perhaps as well 
that it should have happened in the United States rather than 
in the United Kingdom. We are not speaking selfishly, or 
with any desire to see the Americans suffer instead of our- 
selves. But this painful incident will perhaps help the 
Americans to appreciate the character of the Irish more inti- 
mately, as well as the nature of the task we have to perform 
in governing Ireland. Possibly, too, it may open the eyes 
of some at least of the Irish to the condition of their own 
country, as well as to the peculiar relations of their country- 
men to each other. It is a familiar saying that, whenever an 
Irishman is to be roasted, there is always another Irishman 
ready to, turn the spit. New York on Wednesday last 
furnished a striking illustration of what Ireland would be if the 
controlling authority of the British Government were either re- 
moved, as the “ home rule ” people desire, or thrown into the 
scale on the side of one or other of the contending factions. It 
has often been argued that all the moral delinquencies of the 
Trish character, and especially its tendency to turbulence and 
violence, are due to the corrupting influence of English 
administration. , We are treated to fancy sketches of Par as 


he is at home—poor, passionate, and ever ready to take the 
law into his own hands; and Pat abroad— industrious, thriving, 
and peaceable. We are asked to look on this picture and on 
that, and to draw a conclusion the reverse of flattering to 
ourselves. This affair in New York shows that, as regards 
a very large body of Irishmen, the ideal is not quite true to 
facts. It is evident that they change the sky rather than 
their nature in crossing the Atlantic, and that an Irishman in 
New York has some very strong and disagreeable points of 
resemblance to an Irishman in Westmeath or Derry. A year 
or two since we heard a great deal about the badge of 
servitude and the demoralizing influence of a State Church, 
and the baneful effects of the other poisonous branches of the 
Upas-tree of class ascendency. But in New York there is no 
State Church, no pernicious land laws, no badge of servitude 
except that imposed by the mob on the more educated and 
intelligent part of the community, no class ascendency save 
that of the lowest. And yet we find the Irish population 
of New York committing the very same excesses which have 
been so persistently associated with Saxon misgovernment. In 
Ireland, fortunately for the Irish, there is still something like a 
strong Government; but if any mischance were to befall it, 
we should find the rival factions flying at each other’s throats. 
In Ireland, as in New York, the first use of liberty to do as 
they liked would be to trail their coats and try to murder each 
other. In the United States one consequence of the riot will 
doubtless be to revive the Know-Nothing antagonism to Irish. 
It would be a more useful and wholesome result if it tended 
to diminish the noxious influence of the Irish vote on American 
politics and on the character of American statesmen. 


SPAIN, 


LTHOUGH Spanish affairs have attracted little atten- 
tion in comparison with the more stirring events 
which have happened in France, the experiment of a 
constitutional monarchy is at the present moment not 
uninteresting. King AMADEO appears to have studied and 
understood the best English precedents, and both in his 
regard for Parliamentary forms and in his professed in- 
difference to the maintenance of his personal position, he 
has taken Leorotp of Belgium for his model. The crime 
which, on his arrival in Spain, deprived him of his most 
powerful supporter, has at the same time enabled him to act 
in a more independent character. As long as Prm lived and 
remained at the head of the army and the State he would 
have been regarded as a Regent over the Kina; and Serrano, 
the only member of the existing Government who holds the 
same political rank, is comparatively unambitious and inac- 
tive. The stability of the newly erected throne is still 
uncertain, although the Cortes at present support the Govern- 
ment. In Spain, as in other Continental countries, minorities 
are not accustomed to accept a defeat; and the Carlists 
and the adherents of the Bourson family regard the 
Italian King as a pretender, while to the Republicans 
all monarchs are usurpers and rebels against divine right. 
As long as the hostile factions are content to assail one 
another, the Government has no difficulty in resisting 
their desultory attacks; but it is at any time possible that. 
they may form a provisional coalition in the hope of find- 
ing opportunity for the assertion of their respective pre- 
tensions. A petty commotion which lately troubled Madrid 
and disturbed the equanimity of the Cortes has furnished the 
Kine with an occasion for showing his scrupulous regard for 
the Constitution. The Carlists in the capital thought fit to 
select the anniversary of the Popr’s accession as an excuse for 
displaying their ill-will to a Government which is lukewarm 
in the cause of the Church. The son of Victor EmmanveL 
can never hope to be popular with zealous Catholics; and the 
Liberal party is as a body opposed to the claims of the Holy 
See. The Ultramontane display of disaffection would have’ 
done little harm if the mob had not thought fit to make a 
riotous attack on some of the principal Carlists. The Ministers 
were, with or without reason, accused of backwardness in 
suppressing the disturbance, and an angry conversation in the 
Cortes apparently impressed them with a sense of their 
unpopularity. The discussion ended with a vote in their favour, 
proposed by one of their supporters; but nevertheless Serrano 
and his colleagues thought fit to proceed at once to the 
and to tender their resignations. The Kine, after formally 
consulting the President cf the Senate and the Cortes, inquired 
whether the Ministers nad incurred a Parliamentary defeat ; 
and on receiving official confirmation of the facts which were 
already known, he formally refused to accept the resignation, 
After a proper interval, the Ministers acknowledged the sound- 
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ness of the Royal decision, and accordingly they remain in 
office. It remains to be seen whether the Spaniards appre- 
ciate an interpretation of constitutiona! monarchy which has 
never been practically accepted on the Continent. The 
debate on the Budget, and the expressed determination of 
Serrano to stake the existence of the Government on the 
adoption of the financial scheme, form a more accurate copy of 
English precedents. If the Budget is rejected, it may be 
confidently assumed that the vote relates to the popularity of 
the Ministers rather than to the merit of their proposals. 


A visit lately paid by the Duke of Montrenster to Madrid 
has revived the discussion of his claim to the throne; but it 
is improbable that any of the numerous pretenders should at 
the present moment hope or wish to effect a dynastic revolu- 
tion. While a Republic is at least temporarily establishing 
‘itself in France, the violent dethronement of a Spanish King 
would be more likely to make way for a President or a Con- 
stituent Assembly for a crowned rival and successor. 
Without the aid of Republicans and Carlists neither the Duke 
of Montrensier nor the partisans of Don Atronso could hope 
to overthrow the present Government; and it is certain that 
neither party would willingly contribute to the triumph of a 
hostile candidate. ‘To foreign observers of Spanish affairs it 
seemed strange that, in his search for a king, Pru should 
deliberately and steadily insist on the selection of a foreigner, 
‘There were sufficient reasons for excluding the male heir 
of the Bourpons, who was the professed champion of abso- 
lutism and of priestly supremacy; but the son of Isanexya IL. 
was pledged to no policy, and the Duke of Monrpensizr 
has always professed the prudent and moderate Liberalism 
which is associated with the traditions of his family. There 
are strong reasons, when it becomes necessary to remove 
a king, for preferring the nearest heir who may not be 
liable to some special disqualification, Wittiam and Mary 
in England, and Louis Pumipre in France, were royal before 
they reigned; and except in the family of their imme- 
diate predecessors, no pretender had a more plausible title. 
If Pri had thought fit to place Montrensier on the throne, 
Prince Amapgo of Savoy, or Prince Leopotp of Hohen- 
zollern, could by no possibility have preferred any adverse 
title. The elevation of a stranger naturally converts into 
malcontents those Princes of the Royal House who had 
hoped for the succession; and the Duke of Montrzn- 
sizR has many friends who resent his postponement to an 
Italian. Wealthy, reserved, and reputed to be ambitious, the 
Duke acquired some popularity by his spirited conduct in 
the fatal duel with Prince Henry. The present Ministers 
have injudiciously shown their jealousy and their fears by 
subjecting the Duke to an irregular military punishment, 
although he had previously retired from active service. ‘There 
is probably no serious danger of a conspiracy to place the 
Duke of Montrensizr on the throne; but Spanish politicians 
habitually calculate on plots and surprises. A great majority 
in the Cortes professedly adheres to the present King; and 
the only uncertainty which can arise must concern the army. 
Since the death of Prim, no military leader is known to 
possess commanding influence over the officers and soldiers, 
and it is perhaps suspected that the Duke of Monrprnsizr 
has used his large means for purposes of corruption; but it 
may be hoped that the era of barrack revolution is over in 
Spain. It must be admitted that an elected King presents 
but few of the advantages which belong to hereditary suc- 
cession. An undisputed right to the first place in the State 
can scarcely exist when there are three or four competitors 
for the throne, with a possible Republic in the distance. 

One section of politicians may perhaps regret the pro- 
visional Constitution which the Spaniards may claim to have 
invented, or to have first applied in practice. The inter- 
regnum which lasted for two years under Prim was almost 
identical in character with the Parliamentary Republic of 
Tuers, and indeed with the English system of government. 
In former times theorists convinced themselves that the 
separation of the legislative and executive powers was an in- 
dispensable condition of liberty; but for some generations 
English Prime Ministers have, without detriment to the 
public interest, combined in their own persons both kinds of 
authority. With its customary caution, the English nation 
still maintains the framework on which the actual Con- 
stitution was imperceptibly raised. The Ministers are 
still, in one sense, the servants and agents of the Crown, 
which is fortunately held in England by an undisputed 
title; but as Parliament, or rather the House of 
Commons, gradually became supreme, a Committee of the 
majority assumed to itself on behalf of the whole body both 
the exercise of the Royal prerogative and the direction of 


legislative business. Parr, like Tarers at the present time, 
governed the country in a similar capacity, except that he 
professedly maintained the throne even while it was left 
if he ived seems to understand the of effacing 
himself, or of shielding himself under mB sane ibility of 
his Ministers, A severe critic might inquire whether there 
is any use in a King who professes only to register and ex- 
ecute the decrees of the Cortes; but in Spain, as in 
other parts of the Continent, Republicanism means more 
than the establishment of a Commonwealth without a 
King. It is possible that the crimes and downfall of the 
Commune of Paris may induce moderate Republicans to con- 
stitute themselves into a definite party, holding intelligible 
doctrines; but in France, in Italy, and especially in Spain, 
the Republicans have generally been the professed enemies of 
property and of order. It was for this reason that the con- 
stituency and the Cortes, which gladly submitted to Pri as 
the representative of a future and eo Hus King, would pro- 
bably have deserted him if he had proclaimed himself 
President of a Republic. ‘The present Kine is something 
more than a shadow; and if he possesses ability and discre- 
tion, he may perhaps gradually attain the independent power 
which he at present prudently disclaims. His principal 
function is to satisfy the country that it is not to be given 
over to Republican mercies. If the various pretenders could 
be induced to sacrifice themselves to the monarchical 
principle, they would carefully abstain from any attempt to 
disturb the present possessor of the Crown. If King Amapzo 
can retain his position long enough to accustom his new sub- 
jects to his presence, his name will become associated with 
political habits, and the legitimacy of his title will be taken 
for granted. Ifthe experiment fails, there will be little clamour 
for any successor or rival. Queen IsaneLia, though she had 
in her childhood been often denounced as a usurper, lived 
long enough to acquire in her own estimation and that of 
others the rank of a legitimate sovereign. Dynastic wars and 
intrigues were natural and comparatively safe as long as 
monarchy was considered a necessary institution; but now 
pretenders have a common interest with kings in di 

ing democratic innovations. For the present King Amapzo 
seems to commence his reign with commendable modesty and 
caution. 


LORD GREY’S PROPOSED STANDING ORDERS. 


tity GREY’S suggestion of an alteration of the Standing 
Orders of the House of Commons is only recommended 
by its obvious expediency, and the suspicion with which the 
House habitually regards the interference of a peer in its 
regulations will at the present moment be unfortunately 
aggravated by the Duke of Ricmyonn’s motion. The 
determination of the Conservative section of the House of 
Lords to reject the Government Army Bill cannot be attributed 
to want of time for considering the measure. The leader of 
the party has condensed into his notice of motion the prin- 
cipal arguments by which it is supported. It is not because 
the Bill has been sent up too late in the Session, but on 
the ground of its alleged incompleteness, that the Ministers 
are invited to take back their Bill for future modification or 
extension. There is reason to e that the same course 
will be taken with the Ballot Bill, with the oe of irri- 
tating in the highest degree the majority in the House 
of Commons. It is not to be supposed that either the 
Government or the House will give a favourable hearing to a 
propor) which tends to facilitate the co-operation of the 

ouse of Lords in important legislative measures. It will be 
plausibly contended that an arrangement which might give 
the Lords a larger share in the conduct of public business 
would practically be used for the purpose of thwarting the 
more popular and powerful Assembly. Three or four years 
ago a Joint Commission of both Houses, appointed for the 
purpose of effecting an object similar to that which is con- 
templated by Lord Grey, was unable to agree on any resolu- 
tion, except a trifling alteration in the proceedings on Private 
Bills, 


In the present Session the Ministers were compelled to with- 
draw their proposal that the important Indian inquiry should 
be entrusted to a Joint Committee. The opponents of the 
scheme complained that the peers on the Committee, including 
two or three actual and past Indian Secretaries of State and a 
retired Viceroy, would be too strong for their colleagues from 
the House of Commons; and it was evident that any joint 
action was unpalatable to members of all parties. It happens 
that a jealousy which would naturally arise with the exten- 
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sion of democratic opinions also forms a part of the Parlia- 
mentary traditions which descend from earlier times. While 
the peers nominated half the members of the House of Com- 
mons, and exercised a strong influence over the remainder, any 
direct encroachment on the privileges of the House was re- 
sisted with the most punctilious vigilance. In former times 
the great power of the House of Lords furnished a reason for 
opposing interference, and now an occasional assertion by the 
same body of its independence is treated as a revival of 
obsolete pretensions. So far as Lord Grey suggests an im- 
provement of the conduct of the proper business of the House 
of Commons his advice will be considered intrusive, and it 
will not be thought desirable to give the House of Lords 
ampler time and fuller opportunity for discussing, and perhaps 
rejecting, popular measures. That the moderate innovations 
which are proposed are convenient and useful is an element 
of the question which will probably seem unworthy of 
attention. The alteration of Standing Orders which Mr. 
GuapsTonE declares to be the condition of Parliamentary 
government will be introduced, if at all, for a different 
purpose. 

The House of Lords might perhaps be permitted to exer- 
cise more real influence if it would content itself with the 
consideration and improvement of measures which excite no 
strong party feeling. Bills for the amendment of the law, 
extensions or modifications of the Factory Acts, and many 
other kinds of legislation, might be advantageously examined 
by a body which includes various knowledge and ability, 
while its members enjoy abundant leisure. The majority of 
Peers have some acquaintance with rural administration, and 
with minor judicial functions; and the House of Lords has 
always enforced a salutary deference to age and Parliamentary 
experience. It is natural that the present Ministers should, 
as a rule, object to introduce their measures in a House where 
they are at once exposed to the criticism of a hostile majority; 
oak indeed all Governments have a tendency to prefer the 
branch of the Legislature which is more manageable, although 
it may possess greater power. Lord Grey’s scheme applies 
chiefly to Bills which have been passed in the House of 
Commons at a late period of the Session. He proposes that it 
should be competent for the House to suspend a Bill 
after the third reading, and in a subsequent Session to 
resolve that it should be forwarded without amendment to 
the House of Lords. As the application of the Standing 
Order would be optional, no delay would occur in the passage 
of a Bill which might for any reason be regarded as urgent; 
and the customary formality of giving Bills a second reading, 
when it is known that they must afterwards be dropped, might 
be beneficially exchanged for a full discussion of details in 
Committee, to be followed by a suspensory vote. If the prac- 
tice became general, the House of Lords would be relieved 
from the involuntary and unseemly idleness to which it is 
condemned in the earlier part of every Session; and at the 
same time the pressure on the House of Commons in the 
busiest season would be perceptibly diminished. Lord Grey 
proposes that the same method should be adopted with Bills 
which have been returned with amendments from the House 
of Lords; but such measures for the most part involve party 
issues; and the House of Commons, even if it were disposed 
to facilitate neutral legislation, would certainly do nothing 
which would give the Upper House increased political power. 


The present state of business suggests no special necessity 
for the adoption of Lord Grey’s proposal. The House 
of Lords has already dealt with the Army Bill, and the 
Parliamen and Municipal Elections Bill will requiré no 
long discussion. The Peers would be transcending their 
legitimate functions if they were to reverse the decision 
of the Commons on minor points, such as the abolition of 
nominations. It is obvious that the details and machinery 
of elections ought to be settled by those whom they prin- 
cipally concern, for themselves and their constituencies; nor 
is it to be supposed that the House of Lords is seriously in- 
terested in any of thechanges proposed, except theintroduction of 
secret voting. The rejection of the Ballot will at once be fatal to 
the entire Bill, and nothing would have been gained if it had 
been suspended for the present Session. The whole relations 
between the two Houses are too delicate to admit of any 
scheme for altering the actual arrangement of business. There 
has never been a time at which the respective majorities in 
the two Houses were so inveterately opposed to one another. 
Although Liberal Governments have never commanded a 
majority in the House of Lords, the prudence of ‘the leaders 
on both sides long averted collision. The Duke of WELL- 
INGTON for twenty years after the Reform Bill persuaded 
the Peers to acquiesce in the measures of the House of Com- 


mons, even when the policy of the Government was most dis- 
tasteful to himself. As he is said to have told obstinate 
peers at the time, they could not dislike the repeal of the 
Corn Laws more heartily than he did; but he had de- 
termined to support his colleagues, and who were they that 
they should be more scrupulous than their chief? Lord 
Dersy, though he was far less cautious and patient than his 
predecessor, was habitually guided by his dispassionate vice- 
gerent in the House of Commons ; and during several years 
the majority of the Peers, though they might profess to be in 
opposition, reposed a merited confidence in Lord PanMersron. 
It was scarcely possible that they should extend their tolera- 
tion to the present Government, although Mr. GLapsTong 
has for the most part consulted their dignity and 
nominal independence as far as was compatible with the 
success of his own measures. On the Irish Church Bill 
and on the Irish Land Bill the House of Lords gave way at 
the last moment, and Mr. Giapstone allowed them to in- 
troduce some material amendments into the University Tests 
Bill; but the language and the avowed opinions of the 
Ministers have alienated the classes which are most fully re- 
presented in the House of Lords. They cannot but know 
that the abolition of purchase has been represented by its 
most eager supporters as a scheme for the diminution of 
aristocratic power, and no statement is required to convince 
the Peers that the Ballot, long advocated by the extreme 
Radicals, is primarily intended for the purpose of weakening 
the Conservative party,and perhaps the moderate section which 
still bears the name of Whig. Ifthe House of Lords could 
by a hostile vote effect a change of Government, the present 
Ministry would be speedily driven from office; but the 
expediency of offering an opposition which cannot ultimately 
succeed is more than questionable. The Duke of Ricumonp, 
himself exempt from violence of party spirit, has not sufficient 
experience or authority to control his party. Lord Dersy 
would be a safer leader, if only he could retain the 
confidence of his followers; and it may be doubted whether 
he would have advised the rejection of either of the two 
principal Bills of the Session. It is difficult to foresee the 
consequences of the rupture between the two Houses which 
seems to be impending; but Mr. GLapsTonE is capable of 
venting his disappointment in some measure for limiting the 
privileges of the House of Lords. Lord Grey’s modest pro- 
posal will be brushed away without scruple when the House 
of Commons is asked to vindicate its own supreme control 
over policy and legislation. 


THE FRENCH COUNCIL OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION. 


\ N JHEN a great change takes place in the government and 
history of a people, it at first seems as if those who 
were wafted to the head of affairs could do and change and 
recast everything, and had a perfectly free field before them. 
But it soon becomes apparent that old habits and traditions 
are so strong, and so much of daily life must go on in the one 
way in which it has been accustomed to go on, and in which 
alone it can go on, that practically even the strongest and rashest 
innovators have to bow in many things to the force of circum- 
stances which they cannot resist. The Assembly at Versailles 
probably thinks it can do very much as it likes, subject to the 
approval of M. Tues ; and those who, like M. Gamperta, hope 
to make its Republicanism more than nominal, see in it an in- 
strument for showing what this Republicanism can do for France 
morally and politically. The one great purpose which M. 
GambeTra has set before him is ta build up entirely anew the 
—_ of popular instruction in France. He speaks as if the 
ing could be easily done, if only he could get the Assembly 
to listen to him. The Assembly, in its turn, thinks it can go 
to Paris or not go to Paris exactly as it fancies will suit it 
best. But directly we look into the details of any great public 
question, and see how many people must be consulted and 
brought to work together, and how many impulses there will 
be making those consulted work in some predestined way and in 
accordance with habits which they cannot shake off, we may 
see at once that the real range of free action which politicians 
have is necessarily small. A Commission appointed by the 
Assembly to examine into the mode in which the Council of 
Public Instruction ought henceforth to be constituted has 
lately made its Report through the Duke of Broauiz; and 
besides its intrinsic merits, which are great, this Report affords 
matter for general political reflection ; and among other things, 
it suggests that the education of a nation cannot be easily 
—— and that the Assembly must before long come to 
aris. 
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A quarter of a century ago a fierce battle raged between 
the University of France, which then enjoyed an exclusive 
control over public instruction, and the advocates of free 
teaching. The establishment of the Republic of 1848 gave 
the latter an advantage, and in 1850 a law was which 
constituted a Council of Public Instruction on a fairly liberal 
basis, and r ised free teaching. Unfortunately the law 
was not allowed to bear all its proper fruits. The Coup 
d’Etat came, and the Imperial Government began to mani- 
pulate public instruction after its fashion. It took away 
from free teaching its recognised position, and at the same 
time it only allowed the representatives of the University 
in the Council to hold their appointments from year to 
year, so that they were always more or less depen- 
dent on the Minister for the time being. The idea 
which guided the framers of the law of 1850 was that the 
Minister should always have by his side a Council of men 
who should be fair representatives of the different sec- 
tions of French society, and, unlike the mere administrative 
subordinates of other Ministers, should be, in the poetical 
language of the Duke of Broguiz,a family assembly—an 
assembly of the whole French family summoned to watch 
over the first steps in the lives of its children. The clergy, 
the ministers of the different recognised religious bodies, the 
magistracy, the Council of State, and all the great bodies 
which are the organs of social and moral life in France, 
had a place in the Council assigned to them in proportion 
to their importance, each body electing its own repre- 
sentatives. To these were added eight representatives of 
the University who were to hold their seats for life, and 
who were to be always supposed to be sitting. The 
other representatives watched over the general course of public 
instruction, and were consulted at stated seasons by the 
Minister ; but the representatives of the University superin- 
tended the daily working of the system, and the Minister was 
supposed to be continually having the benefit of their guid- 
ance. Under the Empire the Council continued to exist, but 
consisted exclusively of nominees of the Minister, appointed by 
him, and liable to be dismissed if he did not like them. The 
whole aim and character of the Council were lost. It had been 
intended to act as a check on the Minister, and at the same 
time as a guide to him, and it fulfilled neither end. But now 
the admirers of it as it was meant to be propose to restore it 
very much in the form in which it was constituted in 1850, 
only that its numbers are to be larger. There are to be four 
bishops or archbishops, elected by their colleagues; a dele- 
gate of the Reformed Church, elected by the Consistory; a 
delegate of the Lutheran Church, elected in the same way; and 
a Jew, elected by the Jews. So much for religious represen- 
tation. Then the National Assembly is itself to elect eight 
members, two of whom must be Councillors of State, and 
a military and alsoa naval man; the Court of Cassation is 
to elect two of its members, and the Institute is to elect 
three of its members. These eight members are to be 
elected by the College of France, by the professors of 
the Faculties of Law, Medicine, Letters, and Science, and 
by the Councils of Manufactures, Commerce, and Agriculture. 
Thus there are to be only eight members whose business it 
will be to represent generally the leading divisions and in- 
terests of French society. Eleven more are to be added who 
specially represent the profession of teaching; eight being 
nominated by the Head of the Executive Power from among 
past or present professors, rectors, and heads of schools, and three 
being elected by the Council as representatives of the system 
of free teaching. There is to be a permanent section—that is, a 
section always in attendance on the Minister—as was contem- 
plated by the law of 1850; and this permanent section is to 
be elected by the Council from among those eleven of its 
members who represent the Institute and the profession of 
public instruction. The members of the Council are to be 
elected for six years, and the members of the permanent 
section for two, and the members of both are re-eligible. 


These details are worth noticing, because they show the 
direction in which reforms are likely to be made in France for 
some time to come. This isa most elaborate attempt to check 
the supremacy of a Minister. ll sorts of persons and bodies 
are put under requisition to aid in the work. ‘The members 
of the new Council would be all men of some eminence in their 
own walks of life, and they would be independent, or nearly so, 
of the Government for the time being. But the end of the 
whole arrangement is that public instruction is under the 
control of a central authority, and especially under the con- 
trol of persons whose lives are spent in teaching. The 
Council is to help the Minister to decide what books are to be 
read in the public schools, and what books shall be forbidden 


in the free schools. The Minister of Public Instruction is no 
longer to have the sole control of every detail of the teachi 
which the mass of his countrymen are to receive; but he 
his assistant Council are to determine everything. That there 
should be some person or persons somewhere who should be 
invested on behalf of the nation with the power of deciding 
what the poorer classes are and are not to learn, is as entirely in 
accordance with French notions as it is at variance with Eng- 
lish notions. A Permanent Committee of Professors always 
at hand to prompt a Minister of Public Instruction sounds 
strangely to us, but it may be a good device for a people 
accustomed to such devices. There are two dangers to which 
such a body of advisers would be liable, and it is to provide 
against these dangers that the Council is to be constituted as 
above mentioned. The Permanent Committee might be too 
dependent on the Minister, and a is sought agai 
this in the long term for which the members of the Council 
are elected, and in the election of the- Permanent Committee 
being left to the Council. Or the members of the Council 
might be too professional, too much wrapped up in the details 
of teaching, too largely influenced by the traditions of the 
system under which they themselves had been taught. This 
ger is sought to be averted by the very miscellaneous cha- 
racter of the Council to which the Permanent Committee is 
annually to report; and it may perhaps be reasonably 
expected that a professor will have the advantage of coming 
in contact with minds of a different cast from his own when 
he has to invite the approval of his opinions from an arch- 
bishop, a general, and a Jew. 


Whether the scheme will practically work it would be idle 
to pretend to be able to guess. French history for something 
like a century has been to a large extent the chronicle of the 
invention and failure of marvellous devices for keeping Minis- 
ters in check. But evidently much care and thought and 
honesty of purpose have been bestowed on the elaboration of 
this plan for a check in a Council upon the action of the 
Minister of Public Instruction. It is probable that this is onl 
a type of what will soon be attempted in many directions. It 
is the fashion of the day in France to ask for decentralization ; 
but it will in all likelihood be found that what is meant by 
decentralization is the invention of checks on the central power. 
To have decentralization after the English form—the creation 
of a great number of bodies and societies and associations, al] 
allowed and encouraged to do the same thing each in its owa 
way, whether that way may be bad or good—would seem to 
French minds a mere waste of force. Men who have risen to 
eminence in science and literature, and men who have occu- 
pied the highest posts as teachers, must, as the French argue, 
know more about what education should be than the mem- 
bers of a chance assembly like an English School Board. 
Not to bring such a force to bear upon education would seem to 
them a foolish abandonment of an advantage which the nation 
has in its power to obtain. The French wish to avail them- 
selves of the advantage, and whether they are wise in doing 
so or not, it is at any rate obvious how wide are the conse- 
quences, both direct and indirect, of such a view. M. Gam- 
BETTA wishes, we will say, to reform the system of French 
education. He immediately finds himself in presence of an 
established and authoritative body, with long and large practi- 
cal experience and the consciousness of importance which 
thorough knowledge of a subject rarely fails to give. The 
University of France and the Institute are already in the field of 
which he claims the vacant possession. But, on the other hand, 
is it possible that such a scheme for the control of public in- 
struction as is set forth in the Report of the Commission should 
be carried out at all unless Paris is the seat of Government ? 
The whole system of French public instruction is built up 
with Paris for its centre; and if the Minister is to be checked 
or guided henceforth by a Council of independent and com- 
petent men, he must be where these men can really check and 
guide him; and the nature of their various employments will 
make it out of the question that they can do the task set them 
unless they are allowed to do it at Paris. 


MR. CARDWELL UNDER ORDINARY 
CIRCUMSTANCES. 


ben monarch whose epitaph recorded that he never said a 
foolish thing and never did a wise one would have been 
impatient of a Ministry which often says foolish things and 
very seldom does wise things. Mr. CarDWELL’s management 
of the army has not been such as to inspire confidence, and 
the speeches in which he explains and defends that manage- 
ment are cnough to drive prudent and patriotic Englishmen 
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to despair. Being lately asked in the House of Commons a 
question as to the pave: Paes: of resorting to conscription to 
raise that military force which obstinately refuses to be pro- 
duced by any method which he has applied, Mr. CarpwrLi 
need only have answered that, in the opinion of himself and 
his colleagues, a resort to conscription was inexpedient. It 
would be open to the country, upon hearing that answer, to 
try for a further time any fresh method which Mr. CarpweLt 
might devise, or to change the present managers of its mili- 
tary affairs for others whose methods it might prefer. But 
Mr. Carpwett thought proper to shape his answer so as 
to convince the country that he does not understand the 
emergency for which he is required to provide. “In a 
“ case of supreme necessity,” he says, “the obligation to 
“ defend the country would be universal, and would, no doubt, 
“ be universally and readily responded to.” It would appear 
that the Minister for War is the only man in England by 
whom the probable course of any future war has never been 
considered. The obligation to defend Paris against the Ger- 
mans was responded to by the great majority of adult male 
Parisians, but Paris nevertheless surrendered. The warning 
of recent history has been taken seriously to heart in every 
Enylish home, but it cannot ruffle the serenity of the Cabinet. 
“ Tf,” says a writer who has been widely read, “we had 
“had a couple of years to prepare, instead of a couple 
“ of weeks, 1 daresay we should have done very well.” In 
former wars we have had time to prepare, and we did well; 
but everybody except Mr. Carpwett knows that the next 
war, whenever it comes, will come suddenly, and opportunity 
for preparation will not be given to us. “A case of supreme 
“necessity” may arise even before there is time to remove 
Mr. Carpwett trom the War Office, which would be the first 
step we should take towards preparing ourselves for war. 
“ Under ordinary circumstances” Mr. CarpWELt is of opinion 
that the country ought not to submit, and would not submit, 
to conscription. When circumstances become extraordinary, 
the resort to conscription would unfortunately be too late. 
Armed men would come forward in sufficient numbers, but 
there would be neither the organization nor the opportunity 
for turning them into soldiers. We are now liable in a 
month to be brought into a condition as perilous as when the 
First Naproteon threatened invasion in 1805, and we ought 
to take commensurate precautions. In those days it was 
necessary to resort to compulsory ballot for the Militia, 
allowing exemption for effective Volunteers. Our fathers 
paid cheerfully both in purse and person to purchase the 
security which we have since enjoyed. We have, indeed, 
risen to such a height of prosperity that we cannot endure 
any sacrifice of comfort or wealth such as former generations 
of Englishmen made without a murmur. It was not thus, as 
Mr. Lowe lately told the House of Commons, that the fubric 
of English power was in times past erected and main- 
tained. 

Parliament began the Session which is now near its close 
in painful disquietude as to our defenceless condition, but 
after an infinity of talk almost nothing has been done, and 
without any change of circumstances the disquietude is miti- 
gated. Attempts have been made by newspapers which 
support the Government to persuade the country that the 
alarm which it lately felt was unfounded and almost ab- 
surd. The Times published under the title of The Second 
Armada an article, since reprinted as a pamphlet, which 
explained to invaders of England the process by which they 
would be annihilated. The Volunteer regiments to which 
the author of this pamphlet has paid the compliment of 
ascribing an important share in a glorious victory may 
perhaps prefer this picture to that other which had been 
previously drawn of a ruinous defeat. Yet the author of the 
Battle of Dorking has described, with apparent probability, 
how invaders who might escape annihilation would proceed. 
A force composed of Kegulars, Militia, and Volunteers might 
probably be trusted to hold a strong position, but such a 
position is liable to be turned, and the force holding it would 
maneuvre to great disadvantage in the open field, while the 
disciplined invaders would do nearly as they pleased. One 
of these authors supposes the English fleet to be destroyed 
and the enemy to land his army undisturbed, while the other 
supposes our fleet to arrive in the nick of time to destroy the 
hostile army while engaged in conflict with our own hetero- 
geneous array of troops. It is as easy to make one of these 
suppositions as the other; and we will merely remark upon 
them, that the rival prophets take the common ground of 
assuming that our Admiralty would send the fleet away when 
it ought to be at home. There may exist somewhere an 
enthusiast who believes that Mr. CarpweELt could command an 


army, but nobody believes that Mr. GoscHeNn, or any possible 
successor, could direct the movements of a fleet. How- 
ever, we are at this moment listening to the speaker of 
smooth things. The Admiral with his fleet comes back 
from the Western cruise on which he had been sent, and 
appears on the coast of Suffolk “to give adecisive turn to the 
“ wavering fortunes of the day.” The Second Armada is here- 
upon defeated and destroyed, and the Volunteers, we may be 
sure, thanked Heaven as long as they lived for the opportune 
arrival of the fleet. But let us suppose that the fleet had not 
arrived. “ All the available troops were brought down with- 
“ out delay.” The author has not mentioned the dismissal of 
Mr. CarpwWELtL, and therefore we assume that, when circum- 
stances ceased to be ordinary, he still presided at the War 
Office. ‘This, indeed, is a description by a friendly pen of 
how Mr. Carpwe tt, largely helped by Providence, would 
repel invasion. We exclude for the present the consideration 
that the invaders might have Providence on their side. 
The available infantry amounts, according to our reckoning, 
to sixteen battalions of Regulars, Militia, and Volunteers. 
The author mentions the regiments and even the officers 
whom he is so good as to allow to participate in repelling the 
invasion. ‘The transports in the offing have on board a 
veteran army of 100,000 men, commanded by the most skilful 
officers of the age, and on shore are sixteen battalions of 
infantry in rifle-pits and trenches, and cavalry in proportion, 
ready to charge along the beach and roll the enemy up before 
he shall have time to form. The entire English army would 
not amount on a liberal computation to 20,000 men, and we 
see them preparing with sublime audacity to sustain an 
attack by an army five times as numerous as themselves. The 
invaders enter their boats and upproach the shore, and are 
received by the defenders with a well-sustained and destructive 
fire. ‘“ Large sacrifices had been counted on. It was known 
“and felt that a first landing on the British coast must be 
“effected in the spirit of a forlorn hope, and fresh boats 
“ were hurrying in or loading from the transports.” If the 
battle had proceeded between the armies exclusively it could 
have had only one result, and indeed the author hardly pre- 
tends that any other result could have been possible. ‘The 
tactics which won the battle of Gravelotte would have pre- 
vailed here. The assailants would have suffered heavy losses, 
but they would ultimately have made good their landing, and 
the troops which had resisted them must have retreated with 
uncommon activity to escape destruction. However, Provi- 
dence being assumed to be on the side of England, all goes 
well. The decisive turn is given to “the wavering fortunes 
“ of the day.” The English men-of-war run down or sink by 
shot the transports. Night closes on the scene of slaughter 
and destruction, and when morning breaks the Second Armada 
is seen to have shared the fate of the first. But let us con- 
sider what would have been our feelings when the fortunes of 
that day were, as the author says, “ wavering.” An army of 
100,000 men is endeavouring to force a landing on a beach held 
by 20,000. If at the end of a long struggle numbers should 
prevail, the enemy would have gained a footing on our 
soil, and it would remain only for us to collect our 
soldiers in some position like that of Dorking and fight 
a battle which, if we lost it, would leave the road to London 
open to the invaders. The Guards and the Rifle Brigade having 
been severely engaged upon the coast, other regiments must 
be found to bear the brunt of that second and greater battle 
in which our army could by no possibility be assisted by our 
fleet. As regards the Metropolitan Volunteers, who fought 
beside the Guards, it would be an undeniable triumph to our 
War Office to get them to the Eastern coast, and it would be 
too much to expect that they should return. 

We have bestowed upon this absurd production more atten- 
tion than it deserves, because we take it to be a serious 
attempt to persuade the public to be satisfied with the arrange- 
ments which Mr. CarpwELL would be prepared to make for 
national defence “ in a case of supreme necessity.” While the 
20,000 Regulars, Militia, and Volunteers were contending 
against 100,000 veterans, the call to arms would be universal, 
and it would be promptly answered. Butit would be too late. 
That which might have been done “ under ordinary circum- 
stances,” by a moderate exercise of patriotism and self-denial, 
could not be done in a moment of emergency, even if one who 
was both statesman and soldier occupied the place of Mr. 
CarpWELL. England might be saved from the Second 
Armada by her fleet, but otherwise she would be lost. This 
is the comfortable conclusion to which the Ministerial apologist 
conducts us, 
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FEMININE HUMOUR. 


i igg humour of women, it is said, resembles the snakes in Ice- 
land. In other words, it does not exist. It is, however, rash 
at the present moment to assert the existence of any distinction 
between the intellectual faculties of the sexes. If the sngypesd 
difference is to the advantage of women, it is of course one of those 
compliments;which are but the cover for deeply-rooted contempt; 
whilst a difference which implies inferiority is, equally of course, a 
groundless assumption meantto justify the inequalities of modern 
society. The rashness of making this assertion is increased in 
this particular case by another circumstance. There is a difficulty 
in defining what is meant by humour, and still more in pointing 
out those who possess that happy faculty. Men as well as 
women are equally anxious to put in a claim forit. If you tell a 
man that Ae no poetical faculty, no talent for mathematics, no 
genius for oratory, or for natural science, or for metaphysics, he 
will very likely agree with you; he may even admit, though that 
is less common, that his logic is not remarkable for clear- 
ness or precision, and he will very often consent with 
surprising readiness to be prono deficient in any of 
the Christian virtues. But we have never known anybody who 
would frankly confess that he was without a sense of humour. We 
have been acquainted with senior wranglers, with professors of 
political economy, with members of Parliament possessed by a 
morbid appetite for useful information, even with contributors to 
comic newspapers, and we have never met any one candid enough 
or sufficiently acquainted with his own powers to admit what is 
at worst rather a misfortune than a fault. On the other hand, if 
‘we were to apply to people for their opinion of their neighbours, 
we should come to the conclusion that , faculty was more likely 
to be non-existent than omnipresent. No Frenchman, we are 
sometimes told, has a real sense of humour; the German article 
is of the humblest kind; a Scotchman can only be assailed by 
means of a surgical operation; and, in short, if we except a few 
Englishmen, Irishmen, and Americans, the whole world is in a 
state of utter darkness. The fact, probably, is that the word 
“humour,” though we flatter ourselves that we attach a distinct 
meaning to it, has as shifting and indefinite a signification as 
most other words which imply that our emotions have been 
accurately analysed. In some meanings of the term, anybody 
who is capable of a horse-laugh may flatter himself that he has 
a sense of humour; in others, it implies a very rare and delicate 
faculty indeed. We may perhaps venture to assume that humour 
in all its senses implies a certain delight in strange contrasts of 
mood—a pleasure in extracting laughter from tears, or vice versd; 
a more or less decided love of the bizarre and eccentric; and 
therefore, in its creative shapes, a power of blending together the 
most diverging lines of sentiment so as to produce harmonious or 
at least agreeable effects. That which is specially antipathetic to 
the humorous man is the prolonged harping upon one string, 
whether of statistics or sentiment, and he longs to introduce some 
variety, even at the cost of logic or of reverence, It naturally follows 
that a very large-province of the humorous is absolutely inter- 
dicted to women. Many of the most amusing things that ever 
have been said in this world are, in one direction or another, such 
as would be totally incompatible with the feminine sense of deli- 
_~ If a pe | would take Rabelais, or Swift, or Sterne, or 
Voltaire, and endeavour to adapt them for general reading on 
the principles — to Shakspeare by the notorious Bowdler, 
he would certainly find the shrinkage enormously great. The 
stories current in bachelor society, even under the refinements of 
the present day, occasionally require a certain paring down, or at 
least a lowering of tone, before they can be repeated with perfect 
confidence in a@ drawing-room. Sir Walter Scott describes the 
astonishment with which an old lady who had studied Mrs. Aphra 
Behn in her youth returned to her favourite writer in her old age, 
-and discovered what a vast change had taken place in the standard of 
decorum during the interval. Better writers than Mrs. AphraBelin 
have been exiled from the modern ladies’ library ; and, if we could 
regard the matter from a purely artistic point of view, we might 
be inclined to regret any rules tending to narrow the range withi 
which a powerful writer is permitted to seek for his effects, Without 
venturing to decide the question whether our aversion to blas- 
phemy and indecency may not have led us to the opposite extreme 
of prudish over-nicety, the influence of our lofty standard of femi- 
nine decorum is at least unmistakable. Nobody can say that male 
writers are forbidden to season their performances with powerful 
spices so long as Mr. Walt Whitman—to come no nearer home—is 
upheld by a certain school asthe poet of the future. Nor, it may be 
urged, do certain feminine authors feel themselves restrained from 
overstepping ordinary limits of propriety. Still we may confess 
that the atmosphere of extreme propriety in which ladies are 
generally brought up rather cramps their excursions into the 
regions of broad humour; whilst e who signalize their in- 
oo by straying into forbidden paths are almost always 

: —— in a as well as in moral, excellence. The want 
of delicacy which encourages some women to be gross or profane 
— a want of sensibility which makes their rwolings dal as 
well as objectionable. 

Admitting, however, that the more questionable variety of 
humour po ere. prohibited to women of any high capacity, 
it may be urged that the presence of -humour should make 
itself felt even when it is restrained within the limits of decency. 
Lamb, for example, is amongst the purest as well as the 
most admirably humorous of writers. There is not a 


P in the essays of Elia which might not have been 
owned by a lady if she had possessed the capacity for 
writing. If the most extravagant and daring forms the 
humorous are forbidden, there is still a wide field within which 
the faculty would be certain to make its presence felt. Is it then 
true that women show a marked deficiency in the pure and play- 
ful varieties of humour as well as in those which are of too full a 
flavour for the feminine touch? Two or three conspicuous cases 
to the contrary might of course be quoted. No writer, for ex- 
ample, has shown a more delicate appreciation of the humorous 
side of things than Miss Austen. It must be confessed, indeed, 
that she does not penetrate very far below the surface. We are 
never much disposed to weep when we are studying her pages, or 
to break out into laughter of the noisy variety. A gentle smile or 
a gentle sigh is the utmost which she attempts to provoke; and, 
therefore, though her case proves conclusively that women ate 
capable of the most harmonious effects within a narrow range, it 
may still be open to anybody to maintain that they would break 
down when attempting a more ambitious task. George Eliot’s 
writings may be quoted as more decidedly in point. Mrs. Poyser, 
for example, is an admirably humorous character; and, to quote 
no other instance, nobody bat a genuine humorist could have 
invented the public-house scene in Silas Marner with the cele- 
brated discussion as to the philosophy of ghosts. We might, 
however, urge that even in this case the humorous faculty is 
rather subordinate as compared with the higher imaginative quali- 
ties. Without pronouncing any positive verdict as to the merit of 
Romola, to which different tastes assign a very high or a very low 
place amongst the writings of the author, we may at any tate 
assume that the attempts at humour—as, for example, in the 
description of an intentionally comic incident about’the monkey— 
‘are unmistakably its weakest points, Perhaps, too, most le 
will feel that the descriptions of the aunts in the Mill on the Floss 
mar the general effect of an admirable novel, precisely in propor- 
tion as they are of an intentionally comic order. Few very great 
novelists can be altogether without a sense which is n as 
a guard against absurdities, if not as a guide to positive 
beauties, and it is certainly not absent from George Eliot’s 
novels, Yet they are more remarkable for that latent 
humour, if we may so call it, which renders its presence sensible 
rather by negative than positive results, than for the more 
palpable humour which produces substantial results. There are 
many _— who are acutely sensitive to a joke, who are quite 
incapable of perpetrating a downright joke on their own account ; 
and we must distinguish between such writers as Sterne or 
Lamb, who can, as it were, serve up a literary dish of humour 
pure and simple, and those who can use it as a sauce to other 
cookery. Though George Eliot’s merits in the less conspicuous 
varieties of the faculty are marked and undeniable, it is more 
open to discussion whether she could be reckoned amongst the 
genuine humorists; so far as a negative can be proved, we may 
say that no woman has hitherto established a claim to such a 
reputation; and till some woman succeeds in the task, it is at 
least open to any one to infer that the feminine mind is generally 
weak upon this side. 

It must, however, be admitted that it is very rash to make 
sweeping assertions on so delicate a point. The cause which we 
have already noticed is sufficient to account for the feminine 
taste in this department being less practised and having less 
opportunity of revealing itself where it exists. A monotonous and 
decorous life is of course unfavourable to a keen delight in sharp 
contrasts of emotion. Ifin course of time the decision should be ulti- 
mately given against the ladies, they may derive some consolation 
from this reflection. The faculty of humorous perception is more 
generally desired than would be the case if it were quite compa- 
tible with the possession of the highest Christian virtues. There 
is something about it which flatters the bad as well as the nobler 
side of our characters. A humorist may be a thoroughly excel- 
lent and amiable person; but he is hardly likely to be a saint. 
We cannot imagine the loftiest spiritual nature having the full 
appreciation of a joke. We have known some very good men 
who liked puns and small witicisms; but we have always found 
them rather shocked even by the innocent varieties of humour. 
The humorist, in fact, has just that tendency to look at 
the seamy side of things, and that delight in bringing 
high emotions to the test of some vulgar or grotesque 
association, from which the man of saintly nature charac- 
teristically shrinks. If he has spice of ill-nature in his com- 
position, he is apt to degenerate into a downright cynic; and at 
all, events he prefers to occupy the position of a spectator rather 
than an actor in any of the great movements of the world. He 
feels that, when all is said, there is something rather absurd about 
men in general, and that it cannot be quite worth while to go into 
heroics about so mixed an animal. His sense of humour, in fact, 
is always tri ping him up, and instead of joining vigorously in a 
struggle, he likes to lie down and enjoy a quiet chuckle over 
the persons who are going through such needless excitement. 
Hence it may be urged that women are too to be humorists. 
They are too pure and saintlike and enthusiastic to understand 
masculine cynicism, and they hate to be told that any cause to 
which they have given their affections has after all a tinge of ab- 
surdity. ‘They are naturally hero-worshippers, and, but for the 
case of Mr. Carlyle, we might say that hero-worship was incom- 
patible with a sense of humour. Indeed, his case merely proves 
that a humorist may worship somebody a very long way off in 


time or space, and in cases where the worship is undoubtedly an 
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offence to his neighbours. Hero-worship is generally found in 
men who are ca able of genuine enthusiasm for living flesh and 
blood, and surely that is a good quality; yet if they could only 
see the ridiculous side of their idols, much of their zeal would 
certainly ee Semi-blindness is a condition, if not a cause, 
of some very lofty qualities. 


YHE CINDER-SIFTERS OF THE SHARE MARKET. 


igen must be a good deal of fascination in the trade of the 
cinder-sifter, although its results can hardly be lucrative or 
certain. There are others than the wretched victims of a moral 
Nemesis, shadowy females with constitutions shattered by a course 
of gin-shops, superannuated gaol-birds who have outlived their 
gifts for burglary and theft, who go gliding ghoul-like about our 
rubbish-heaps of nights. The chances of a sovereign, a silver spoon, 
of—who knows ?—a diamond ring, or a bank-note for a thousand 

unds, have their fascination for more able-bodied persons of specu- 

tive tastes and dissipated habits. The gangs of cinder-sifters are 
largely recruited from the people who might make a decent living 
by honest labour if they chose. They sell their tranquillity of 
mind for the chance of some rare burst of excitement, and fritter 
away what might be a respectable life in chasing the wills-o’-the- 
wisp that flit over grimy receptacles of hidden treasure. The 
comparison may be an unsavoury and unflattering one, but these 
pariahs of the lower classes seem to us to have much in common 
with a certain order of investors, The idea of the metaphor seems 
indeed to have shadowed itself to the singularly unromantic minds 
of the traders on the Stock Exchange, for there are certain 
“securities” which the aristocracy and steady-going respectability 
of that body habitually designate contemptuously as “rubbish.” 
Very low down in this black list stand a certain class of mining 
shares, and especially of foreign mining shares. It is true these 
gentlemen have their prejudices,and perhaps push them to extremes. 
Consols, Bank of England Stock, and such pleasant investments as 
we should all delight in if we could only have enough of them, 
stand to them for the sole symbols of solidity. The leaders set the 
fashion to the ambitious aspirants who are struggling and elbowing 
forward towards a front place, and give the tone of the stereotyped 
counsel to clients. It is a striking proof of the imperious ascendenc 
of fashion and etiquette that these can hold their own with self- 
interest in the inner courts of the very temple of Mammon. For, 
tuke it as a rule, the more shady the security, the heavier the 
brokerage on transactions in it. When a customer comes with a 
few hundreds for the advice of a pushing broker, it must be an 
overwhelming sense of the proprieties that induces the expert to 
poohpooh “rubbish” and to as if he habitually turned bis 
attention to nothing less decorous than the English Funds. To 
be sure, that tribute paid to the convenances, human nature and 
necessity have their way. The broker yields himself under 
affected half-protest to work the imprudent will of his client, and 
effects the questionable but lucrative transaction with something of 
the stealthy pleasure with which he swallows his before-luncheon 
sherry. We have said that this indiscriminate objection to what 
he sweepingly denominates rubbish is to a certain extent pre- 
judice. Men who grope in the dark must work to a certain 
extent by faith when sight fails them, and all mining investments 
must have their risks. So have shares in railways made by con- 
tractors at fancy priceson fictitious funds; so have shares in the banks 
which crash wholesale once every ten years; so have those sensi- 
tive foreign stocks which vibrate like aspen leaves to bare rumours 
of war and national insolvency, and even the English ones that 
rest on the inviolability of our streak of silver sea. But there 
is as undoubtedly tin in Cornwall as there was corn in Egypt. 
If you “spread your investments,” as the circulars of adver- 
tising brokers recommend you to do; if you sink your surplus 
profits over, say, five per cent. ; above all, if you walk by the words 
of wisdom and experience, and exercise a sage discretion of your 
own, you are exceedingly likely to bring your original capital 
home with a handsome profit. 

On che other hand, we confess that the appellation of “rubbish ” 
seems not altogether inappropriate to some of those foreign mining 
speculations which have become so popular of late. Far be it 
from us to pass sweeping censure on + You may occasion- 
ally find the silver spoon, or even the diamond ring. And that 
is the worst of it, for these rare treasure troves are the prizes 
that recruit the numerous gangs of disappointed treasure-seekers. 
Not that the diggings of Australia and California, and the rich 
silver veins of the Nevada, are myths; far from it. But, as 
a rule, the best things there are very snug things, appropriated 
by close corporations. We fancy that the most profitable of 

em are in the hands of co-operative companies, where the 
proprietors dig the ores themselves, and divide the metal in 
person. They are all practical men. They invest capital 
perhaps—sometimes very large capital, as in some of the Aus- 
tralian mines, where the adventurers excavated to a very great 
depth before seeing a suspicion of what they sought for. But their 
chief contribution to the scheme is their labour and intelligence. 
They are literally working committees, carefully considering the 
situation over each shovelful they cast up; they work as men work 
who are working for their own hands, and if success is within the 
bounds of possibility, they command it. Under these conditions, 
indeed, success has been so frequent that people in England got 
excited over it, Energetic and intelligent promoters cast about 


for ground to break that sounded jovene ss | promising. The 
fields of Australasia were pretty well occupied already ; there were 
colonial bourses to float the local companies and their shares. Even 
a seeker after the precious metals does not care to import needless] 
desperate elements into his speculation; and competition with 
American enterprise from this side of the Atlantic seemed anything 
but hopeful on the face of it. There remained the old world, and 
the new one beyond the limits of Anglo-Saxon colonization. But 
neither in one nor the other was there much virgin ground ; the 
Spaniards had a keen scent for gold and silver, and had 
explored their Transatlantic viceroyalties almost as thoroughly 
as the Alpujarras or the mountains of Murcia. There was one 
advantage in that, however. They had shown you precisely where 
to go, and, if you only gleaned instead of reaping, atleast you were 
saved preliminary trouble, and you economized time, which was 
still more important in the scramble of company-making. ‘There 
were once lucrative workings, long abandoned, or only nibbled 
at superficially, that bore historical names; mines that had 
freighted the galleons and treasure-trains that Drake and Morgan 
made free with; mines that had been household words at the 
council board of the Indies, and for many a year had balanced the 
extravagant budgets of Old Spain. Now once more their ores 
received European attention, and their names were brought before 
an intelligent public as befitted the spirit of a more demo- 
cratic age. Shrewd gentlemen came home from Central America, 
weighted with boxes of silver, which they hawked mysteriously 
about back offices in the City. The scientific traveller vouched 
for having purchased the specimens on the spot, or even_perhaps 
collected them with his own pick and hammer. In some 
instances he had picked them off the surface, where the metal 
cropped up in burnished mountains; but that was rare. Profes- 
sional assayers were appealed to, and their analysis yielded the 
most thrilling results. The percentage of silver might be less or 
more in individual specimens, but the average yield was enor- 
mous. Mining journals wrote inspired articles, and went into 
disinterested transports over the prospects of this new channel for 
capttal. The names of the assayers stood pledged for the 
genuineness of their reports. There could be no question about 
the samples of ore submitted at the provisional offices for the 
inspection of open-mouthed applicants for shares. What was 
more difficult to test than the metal was the credibility of the 
men who had brought it over, Only imagine the temptation 
to which an embarrassed explorer is exposed who is questing 
for ore with a purpose. He has only to close his eyes for a 
moment; to accept his stupendous facts from people on the 
spot; to drop an inconvenient stone or two that would depress 
his handsome average awkwardly—stones which, after all, must 
have come into his collection by accident—and the thing is done. 
As the misinterpretation of a single word in the sacred narrative 
may throw Dr. Cumming’s calculations of the end of the world 
out by a thousand years or so, so one touch of careless or dis- 
honest manipulation in Central American stones may ruin the 
— Company that has been raised upon their foundation in 
England. 

About some of the Mexican mines, indeed, there was no 
mistake; but unluckily, too, there was no mistake about Mexican 
brigands. It was a regular case of sic vos non vobis, The more 
silver you found and the quicker you got it up, the less chance 
was there of any portion of it finding its way to the coast. The 
robbers swarmed round your property like wasps round a melt- 
ing peach. The only chance of a Company under such circum- 
stances was to change itself from a dividend-paying into a progres- 
sive mine, suspend smelting operations, pile the rough ore round 
the shafts, and wait for happier days in the Greek Calends, 
Nicaragua was so far better off than Mexico, that the revolu- 
tions there were occasional and not chronic. Further, the districts 
where the mineral wealth was situated were sufficiently peaceful. 
Too much s0, indeed, for it was very much the solitude of Taci- 
tus, and native labour was hardly to be had for love or money. 
Directors might talk of importing coolies from China, of shipping 
free negroes from the Southern States after the war. But coolies 
and negroes knew their value, the cost of transport was no trifle, and 
the Companies could not afford to pay dear even for necessaries, 
It is not surprising if the tedious process of developing a mine 
with a scanty force of labourers hired at enormous wages has 
not always yielded satisfactory results. The Brazilian gold 
mines were something more successful than the Central Ame- 
rican silver ones. In Brazil there were shareholders who did 
find a diamond ring and a silver spoon, At least one mine 
may be pronounced successful; one or two others had brief 
gleams of very great prosperity. The result, of course, was 
a rush upon old workings promiscuously; a number of pur- 
chases made much in the date for subsequent transfer to Com- 
panies. The lucky promoters of a successful mine, extending 
their operations in its neighbourhood, went on the principle of the 
man who perseveres in whipping the water all round the spot 
where he has killed a trout. ‘hey had comeon a good deposit in 
the unexplored strata of some abandoned working, and there could 
be no doubt, arguing from analogy, that the same thing must 
happen invariably. There was nearly everything in a name; it 
was worth almost any sacrifice to secure a name that appeared to 
identify your new venture with a successful one. Then came 
the stereotyped prospectus. It dwelt on the results of the rare 
successes, and ignored the numerous failures. It argued from 
the neighbourhood of the property, which, making all allowances 
fer geological inductions, was much as if a man paid a fancy price 
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for a house in Cheapside on the strength of the bullion in the 
cellars of the Bank of England. It gave the flattering report of 
the engineer who had strolled about the | grat and the startling 
results derived from the samples with which the proprietors’ agents 
had provided him. The great practical argument on which the 

romise was based was usually the fact that a deal of gold had 
aa taken away already. The objection, that that rather tended 
to prove you would not find it now, was anticipated by the 
answer that modern miners were placed at an advantage by 
modern scientific machinery. True so far; although the counter 
response would be, that the difficulties of mining increase in 
geological progression as you burrow beneath the surface; that, 
moreover, you paid a heavy price to begin with for property 
that residents treated asa drug. In one case or two, previsions 
were to a certain extent justified, as we have said. Companies 
dug into rich strata, but then they dug out of them again. In 
most instances you had the familiar monthly reports from the 
mines, and the yearly report from the director. Their burden was 
the hope deferred that made the heart sick ; hard rocks and heavy 
rains, which might have been anticipated; water in the mines, 
and war in the country; no fuel for your works and no pasture 
for your beasts; delay in the arrival of steam-pumping engines; 
scarcity of native labour; disease among the English miners; 
balance-sheets carefully made out, where the cost invariably 
exceeded the production; honest Boards who directed operations 
they were utterly ignorant of, carried on at .the other end of the 
world. Labouring in that fashion in half-exhausted ground, they 
had as good hope of vying with an Australian corporation work- 
ing its own virgin soil as if a City gentleman tied a spade to the 
end of a pole, and then challenged to a match the navvy who held 
his familiar implement in his practised hand. They may find the 
sovereign or the diamond, but the chances are greatly against 
them, and the Stock Exchange is not altogether without reason in 
designating their schemes as mostly rubbish. However, the popu- 
larity of these foreign mining schemes seems scarcely to have 
perceptibly diminished, and all they want is one fresh bit of luck 
to give them a fresh impulse. It is an ill wind that blows good 
to no one, and in any case the mania is an excellent thing for the 
native proprietors, 


ST. KATHARINE’S HOSPITAL. 


A “ Report of the Royal Commission appointed to inquire into 
several matters relative to the Royal Hospital of St. Katha- 
rine near the Tower, and now situate in the Regent’s Park,” has 
been “ presented to both Houses of Parliament by command of 
Her Majesty ” ; and it may be hoped that the services of an inter- 
preter have accompanied the present, so that the title-page 
may not prove to Parliament the hopeless puzzle which we 
have ourselves found it to be. What is it which is “now situate 
in the Regent’s Park”? Is it the “Royal Commission”; or 
the “several matters,” whatever they may be? Certainly it is 
not “the Royal Hospital of St. Katharine,” which cannot in the 
nature of things be “near the Tower, and now situate in the 
Regent’s Park,” at one and the same time. The question is 
beyond the range of our intelligence. We give it up. Itis a 
valuable preliminary lesson of humility ; for we find in the pages 
of the Report itself age things which we could not presume to 
understand, although the Royal Commissioners evidently do 
understand them, and “ both Houses of Parliament” may. ‘This, 
for instance :— 

The houses of the Brothers and Sisters are suitable residences, and suffi- 
ciently convenient ; but the Master's lodge—consisting as it does of a double 
coach-house, with stables for seven horses, a conservatory, greenhouse, and 
forcing houses—is unnecessarily large, very expensive, and out of all pro- 
portion to the wants of the charity. 


The Master for whose comfort and entertainment this astonish- 
ing habitation is provided is the Hon. William Ashley, a 
brother of Lord Shaftesbury. A few years since, his non-resi- 
dence at St. Katharine’s was made the subject of some com- 
ment by the press, and was noticed in our columns; for which 
we now beg the Master to accept our sincere apologies. We 
Were quite unaware, till the emphatic assurance of the Royal 
Commissioners made us acquainted with the fact, that the Master 
was expected to dine in the “double coach-house” and sleep in 
the “stables,” the “glass” being designed, we must. presume, for 
the accommodation of the ladies ofhis family. We are rejoiced to 
find that the Royal Commissioners propose to provide Mr. Ashley’s 
successors, or even “the present Master, during his lifetime, if he 
consents thereto,” with a house in which it may be possible to 
fulfil the ordinary conditions of domestic and social existence. 

The Commissioners’ Report is a model of brevity. It con- 
tains fourteen folio pages of letterpress, of which three are 
filled by the Commission, or rather Commissions; five with a 
kind of historical compendium, which we propose shortly to 
notice; two with a summary of the Hospital cash account during 
the years 1864 to 1862 (why not for 1869 and 1870 as well?) ; 
and the remaining four with the Report proper, or the “ opinion” 
of the Commissioners “touching the several matters hereby 
referred to your consideration,” and “such orders and regula- 
tions relating thereto as you, Our said Commissioners, may 
think fit to submit to Us for Our approval.” As these four 
pages have occupied just three years and a quarter in their 
production, it is needless to say that the most careful thought 
and the most mature judgment may be looked for both in the 


“opinions” and the “ orders” which they contain. The original 
Commission was issued in March 1868 to Lord Cairns, as Lord 
Chancellor, Mr. Walpole, and Sir Travers Twiss; and as the 
Commissioners decided at their tirst meeting that the inquiry 
should be held with closed doors, we can only hazard a vague 
conjecture as to the nature of the perils which it encountered in 
its progress, and which led to its early dissolution. From a second 
Commission, bearing the date of October 11, 186g, and the 
signature “H. A. Bruce” in the stead of the previous “‘ Gathorne 
Hardy,” and addressed to “ Our Chancellor, Lord Hatherley,” and, 
as before, to Mr. Walpole and Sir Travers Twiss, we learn 
that during the sitting of the first Commission, “We did by 
warrant, under Our Royal sign manual, appoint you. . . . Baron 
Hatherley, Our Chancellor. . . . to be an additional Com- 
missioner for the purposes aforesaid ;” which warrant, together 
with the original Commission to “Our then Chancellor,” the 
second Commission revokes. It is matter for sincere regret that 
Mr. Bruce did not take measures for admitting the public to 
witness his characteristic exhibition of the “happy family” ina 
new dress. The first meeting between “ Our Chancellor ” and “ Our 
then Chancellor ” would have been a sight tosee. Whether there 
and then “they fell to strife,” and—we beg to deprecate any 
unfair inferences from the quotation— 
He that was of mildest mood 
Did slay his brother there ; 


or whether, during the preliminary arrangements for a scientific 
fight for the chair, with Sir Travers Twiss acting in judicial calm- 
ness as referee, Mr. Walpole slipped quietly and tearfully out, 
like poor little Arthur in “Tom Pew” “to tell the Matron” 
and get the fight stopped, we fear that we shall never know. We 
turn the page, and find ourselves sitting at the feet of Lord Hather- 
ley to learn ecclesiastical and secular history in a condensed and 
strikingly original form, ‘St. Katharine’s Hospital was founded 
in the year 1148 for a Master, three Brothers Chaplains, three 
Sisters, and six poor Scholars, by Queen Matilda, the widow of 
King Stephen.” “ From other sources” (to adopt the language of 
the Commissioners) we happen to be familiar with various charters 


| of King Stephen in which he speaks of his having confirmed the 


ant of the Hospitale S, Katerina Matildis regine uxoris mex 
juxta Turrim Lond., quod ipsa eis concessit coram me.” We 


had also imagined that King Stephen lived till 1154; but we bow 


to the Royal Commissioners. Queen Matilda was King Stephen’s 
widow in 1148. At any rate, there was a lady of that name who 
was a widow and had something to do with King Stephen. We 
rejoice to find that the Royal Commissioners propose to apply a 
portion of the splendid revenues of this foundation to the ss 
of “history.” Queen Matilda granted the custody of the Hospit 
so founded to “the monastery of the Holy Trinity of Christ- 
church.” Of course we bow to Lord Hatherley, but this requires 
thought. Let us try how it looks in Latin :—“ Prior et conventus 
Ecclesi Sancte Trinitatis Ecclesie Christi.” That does not 
help us much. Certainly the charters speak of “ Ecclesia S. 
Trinitatis,” which in their headings is occasionally called 
“ Ecclesia Christi” ; and we have heard of the “ Monastery of the 
Holy Trinity, o” Christ Church.” The Royal Commissioners evi- 
dently regard “of Christ Church ” as a designation corresponding 
to that of the Church of “St. John of Wapping.” Why not? It 
is only in the next parish; and as the foregoing “facts with 
rezard to the origin and history of the Hospital appear to be esta- 
blished,” Queen Matilda’s widowhood in 1148 especially, there is 
nothing more to say. 

“The Commissioners naturally have a great deal to tell us about 
the purposes for which the Hospital was founded, and which they 
desire carefully to carry out. Queen Eleanor’s provisions for the 
daily celebration of Divine service, and “ for the payment of some 
small alms” (“ duodecim denarii singulis diebus” were scarcely 
‘small alms” in 1273) “ daily to twenty-four poor men, and one 
halfpenny to each of one thousand pocr men on the day of the 
death of King Henry IIL,” are duly recorded; and the ordi- 
nances of “ Queen Philippa, the wife” (in this case, happily, not 
the “ widow’) “ of Edward IIL,” receive the honourable mention 
which they deserve. This Royal lady “ directed,” so say the Com~ 
missioners, ‘‘ that the Brothers and Sisters should visit the sick and 
infirm, as well in reading to them as in asking them questions in 
any matter of Divinity, as other works of charity.” We need not 
remind our readers how marvellously a flood of light may be thrown 
on some obscure or misunderstood passage of a classical writer by 
the brilliant intuition of some modern critic, and how clear an in- 
sight is thus afforded into the manners of a far distant past. In 
this instance we recognised at once in the reign of Edward III. 
the unexpected likeness of the tract-distributor of our own day 
in connexion with a kind of “ Voluntary Theological,” which we, 
had supposed to have originated only in our Universities. ‘he 
words of Queen Philippa’s ordinance had always conveyed to us 
a different, and a totally inadequate, meaning: “ Item, visitabunt 
debiles et infirmos ibidem degentes, tam in divinis ofliciis dicendis, 
quam in aliis operibus charitatis eis erogandis.” In the rendering 
of the Royal Commissioners we acknowledged the hand of a 
master, Our memory recurred to, and of necessity applied, the 
sounding superlatives which it associated with past Commemora- 
tions and the Oxford Chair of Civil Law. “ Doctissimé—ornatis- 
simé”’—the climax came from some enthusiastic voice in the gallery 
—“Travers Twissimé”! The reaction, we confess, was painfu!. 
The Royal Commissioners had been “ copying.” We found tae 
brilliant trauslation verbatim in the Report of Mr, Skisrow to the 
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Charity Commissioners in 1865, of which-the Royal Com- 
missioners had availed themselves. Mr. Skirrow, as it turns out, 
in his elaborate and valuable Report, had in this particular in- 
stance invoked the assistance of a “ crib,” which crib, being the 
production of a bookseller’s hack in about the year 1780, is a work 
of somewhat questionable scholarship. We should ourselves, for 
example, doubt whether “a mantel on which shall be placed a 
mark signifying the sign of the holy Katharine” is precisely 
equivalent to “ mantillum signo rote 8. Catherine signatum ” ; 
or whether “ sit prima missa de B. V. M. celebrata cum nota” 
was intended by Queen Philippa to convey the meaning that “ the 
first mass shall be for the B. V. Mary, to be said with proper 
observations”; but the Royal Commissioners know best, and they 
have given it as their “ opinion” to Her Majesty that the trans- 
lator of the ordinances is so trustworthy as to make any reference 
to the original Latin needless. It is, however, on the whole, 
satisfactory to learn that the Royal Commissioners advise that 
“ the Latin language” should for the future be taught in St. 
Katharine’s Hospital, together with “one modern language,” 
which, if it were possible to hope that Lord Hatherley and his 
colleagues could spare time to learn it as “ Foundation Scholars,” 
we would venture to suggest might be English. 

But we must hasten to give our readers some account of the 

scheme which, after more than three years’ consideration, the 
Royal Commissioners have thought fit to lay before Her Majesty as 
in their judgment the best method for administering the large 
revenues—estimated by them as worth between 10,000/, and 
11,000/, annually—of the most ancient, most interesting, and 
most venerable ecclesiastical foundation in England. It appears 
that some blundeving Kast-End clergyman, imagining that “ ibidem 
cegentes” had some local reference to the poor inhabitants “ near 
the Tower,” that Queen Eleanor’s “thousand poor men” must of 
necessity have lived somewhere, and may possibly have lived in 
or near London, and that “in divinis officiis dicendis ” in some way 
indicated the pastoral ministrations of the clergy, had suggested 
to the Royal Commissioners that the best way of carrying out 
the intentions of the founders and benefactors of the Hos- 
pital would be to set the members of the foundation to 
work on some ecclesiastical and charitable mission “ near the 
Tower.” This suggestion the Commissioners dismiss with fitting 
contempt. “ However good in the main all such objects may be,” 
“ the Hospital never had any local character.” “ Ibidem 
degentes” meant “in reading,” it would seem; or, at any rate, 
“Jegentes ” was the nearest word known to the bool:seller’s hack 
in 1780. The Collegiate church and its revenues had been only 
saved from complete secularization at the time of the B. Reforma- 
tion by the fact that it was the parish church of a large popula- 
tion, who interfered vigorously in its behalf. Never mind; the 
St. Katharine Docks have purchased the property now, and the 
site of the church is under water. The precinct of St. Katharine 
is a secular parish still, obliged unluckily of late years to con- 
tribute to Union rating, which the Dock Company never contem- 
plated, and is one of the “Tower Hamlets.” What does that 
matter? The lions and tigers from the Tower and the Chapter 
of “St. Katharine near the Tower” are all now comfortably 
“ situate in the Regent’s Park.” ‘The East-end clergy do not con- 
sider that, “ad majorem devotionem populi excitandam,” the 
most ready method is the contemplation of sinecures in Court 
patronage endowed out of Church revenues. The Royal Com- 
missioners do so consider. The East-end clergy believe, with 
Queen Philippa, “Quoniam, ubi Deus devoté colitur, et cum 
honestate debiti quotidiana ministeria impenduntur, omnes 
Christicole ex hoc plus animantur ad interessendum ibi 
divinis ofliciis et ad exercenda inibi opera charitatis.’ The 
Royal Commissioners believe, on the contrary, that an ancient 
Collegiate Chapter and Religious House most advances the glory 
of God and the work of the Church in our time by exhibiting— 
1. A Lay Master, with a dispensing clause in his patent to avoid 
the obligation of priest’s orders, and with 800/. a-year and a 
house; 2,000/. a-year, as at present, they allow to be too much, 
to say nothing of patronage. 2. Four Brothers, with each 400. 
a-year and a house; and three Sisters, with 300/., and also houses 
of residence. There are at present three Brothers, with 300/. each, 
and three Sisters with 200/., and residences; the proposed addition 
of the fourth Brother being made necessary by an arrangement in 
the scheme for converting the Master’s lodge, “ consisting as it does 
.of” the double coach-house and offices already mentioned, into a 
kind of Middle School. 43. Twenty Beadsmen and twenty Beads- 
women, as at present, but with 2o/. a-year each instead of Iol.,, 
living wherever they like, and with nothing whatever to do. 

The Commissioners propose that the Master, Brothers, and 
Sisters should be compelled to reside on the Hospital property in 
the Regent’s Park, with no sort of duties to perform except those 
of interference with the fourth Brother, who is to become the 
“ Head Master” of the small existing Charity School, and of the 
possibly larger prospective day or upper school, which is to be 
accommodated in the existing Master's lodge, with the conservatory 
and the forcing-houses, unless indeed the lodge be, “ if necessary, 
removed and rebuilt on a new site.” In order to make this educa- 
tional plan complete, the Commissioners propose that six boys and 
cix girls, or, if possible, twelve boys and twelve girls, should be 
« we boarded, and educated free of expense as Foundation 
Boarders” in the Master’s lodge, “altered, enlarged, adapted, and 
fitted up” for the purpose. 

We venture to suggest one or two practical questions, not 
exactly “in matters of divinity,” but in matters of common 


sense, to Lord. Hatherley and his colleagues upon this latest 
Report of a Royal Commission. Do they imagine that the hetero- 
geneous compilation of blunders and absurdities to which they 
have signed their names is worthy of their high position and 
eat reputation? Do they suppose for one moment that either 
arliament or the country will submit, with its eyes open, to the 
ridiculous waste of large ecclesiastical and eleemosynary revenues 
which they have been so unaccountably induced to sanction ? 
And do they think that any English gentlemen, lay or clerical, 
will condescend to accept, at the hands of any dispenser of Court 
atronage, the positions which they have chosen to recommend 
er Majesty to assign to the future Masters and Brethren of the 
“ Royal Hospital of St. Katharine near the Tower ” ? 


THE LATEST PHASE OF THE GERMAN CATHOLIC 
MOVEMENT. 


HEN Cavour announced the formula, “ A Free Church in 

a Free State,” some people were shortsighted or sanguine 
enough to imagine that the time-honoured connexion of politics 
and religion, which is at least as old as Christianity, and, in fact, 
much older, with all the controversies it involves, had received 
its coup de gréce. THenceforth the independent but not rival 
powers of Church and State would move in separate spheres, 
neither thwarting nor assisting one another. The Church Would 
no longer seek the aid of the secular.arm to enforce her censures 
or maintain her rights; the State would cease to interfere with 
a jurisdiction which it no longer claimed or cared to control. How 
far the new idea may hereafter be found to work in the land of its 
birth remains to be seen; it can hardly be said to be in working 
order yet. Even in the British Empire, where the Roman 
Catholic Church occupies more nearly than anywhere else the 
position of a free Church in a free State, and where it repre- 


| sents a comparatively small minority, it somehow or other comes 


pretty frequently under the notice of the Legislature. That 
such contact should be avoided in countries where it is either 
regularly established as in Austria, or partially established as 
being the Church of the majority, as in Bavaria and some other 
parts of Germany, seems hardly conceivable. The most absolute 
theory of the separation of Church and State cannot alter the fact 
that the same persons are members of both societies; and as im- 
portant interests aud obligations are in either case affected by 
their membership, the two jurisdictions, however distinct in 
theory, are sure to be ell into frequent relations, if not 
frequent conflict, with each other. It is only where the State is in 
complete subjection to the Church, as in the theory and often in the 
practice of the mediaeval Papacy, or where the Church is reduced to 
a subordinate function of the civil government as in Russia, or where 
the Church has ceased to exist at all as a polity, that the chances of 
collision can be avoided. And it is noteworthy that all great ecclesi- 
astical movements, such as Arianism in the fourth century and the 
Reformation in the sixteenth, have been vitally influenced by purely 
political causes. The maxim cujus regio cjus religio has been justly 
stigmatized as Erastianin the;worst sense of the word ; but practically 
the religious profession of most people depends, far more perhaps 
than they would be willing to admit, on geographical and govern- 
mental distinctions. An English or Italian peasant is, ordinarily 
speaking, just as much a born Protestant or a born Catholic as he 
is a born subject of Queen Victoria or of Victor Emmanuel. This 
line of thought is naturally suggested to us by the phase on which 
the “Old Catholic” movement in Germany has now entered. 
We have all along said that the question must soon force 
itself on the attention of the German Governments, and it is 
one sign of its growing importance that this period is already 
reached. If the rumours of successive embassies, of an urgent 
though unofficial character, despatched by the Pope to Dr. Dél- 
linger with a view to effect some compromise, are to be believed, 
that is of course another and very significant indication of the 
gravity of the crisis. But on this latter point we await more 
authentic information, and can only say that the story looks 
probable enough. 

The event which has served most directly to precipitate the 
crisis in Bavaria is the death, on June 30, of Dr. Zenger, Profes- 
sor of Roman Law in the University of Munich, one of the oldest 
and most respected members of the professorial body, at the age 
of seventy-three. Dr. Zenger, who had always been a Bape 
Catholic, was among the first to sign the address of sympathy to 
Dillinger. When, on his deathbed, he sought the last sacraments 
from a Franciscan priest and personal friend of his own, he was 
told that he could neither receive them nor be allowed Christian 
burial unless he first retracted his signature to the address. This 
he of course refused to do; but he eventually received absolution 
from Dr. Messmer, and extreme unction and communion from his 
friend and co-signatary, the excommunicated Dr. Friedrich, to 
whom the neighbouring parish priest of Mering, also one of tho 
Old Catholics, had supplied the holy oils and viaticum for the pur- 
pose. Dr. Friedrich also solemnized the funeral rites and delivered 
an address on the occasion. Twenty thousand persons, including 
nearly the whole professorial staff of the University, Dr. Dollinger 
among them, and deputations from the various bodies of the students, 
attended the ceremony, as well as several high State officials. 
The Choral Society sang parts of the service, and at night the 
students made a torchlight procession to the grave. It was not 
to be expected that such a demonstration would pass by with- 
out any notice from the ecclesiastical authorities, and it appears 
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that the parish ni of St. Louis, the University Church, 
and St. Peter’s, have made formal complaints to the Govern- 
ment on the subject, while Dr. Messmer has been censured by the 
Archbishop for giving absolution without a previous retractation. 
Yhe matter acquires immediate practical importance from the 
circumstance of another professor who signed the address to Dél- 
linger, Dr. Rothmund, being dangerously ill, who also declines to 
retract. At Berlin, too, one of the oldest and most distinguished 
members of the Catholic pty in the Reichstag, Herr Rohden, 
lately died rejecting the Vatican d to the last. A statement 
that he had retracted, published by two priests in the Ger- 
mania, is indignantly contradicted by his three sons, and 
the affair has created considerable excitement. Under these 
circumstances we are not surprised that the German Governments 
are considering what steps to take; and it is reported that the 
Cabinets of Berlin and Vienna are exchanging confidential notes 
with a view to the adoption of some common policy with regard to 
what is becoming a serious embarrassment. The Prussian Go- 
vernment has, indeed, already notitied to the Bishop of Ermland 
its refusal to give legal force to his deprivation of a priest for 
“continuing to teach what he taught, with full consent of the 
Church, up to July 18, 1870.” At Munich a sort of counter 
address to the manifesto of the Old Catholics has been issued 
by six theological professcrs, including Abbot Haneberg, whose 

hesion will not raise his reputation for courage or straight- 
forwardness in Germany. ‘They were reported also to have passed 
a resolution expelling Déllinger and Friedrich from the Faculty, 
and requesting the Government to fill up their places; but this 
has been since denied, and we observe that they speak of the two 

rofessors as their “ colleagues” in the address referred to. The 

ing of Bavaria himself is well known to sympathize with 
Dillinger, but the Cabinet is divided, and there was some talk of 
Count Bray retiring in favour of the strenuous opponent of Ultra- 
montanism, Prince Hohenlohe, who vainly endeavoured, as our 
readers may remember, to secure the common action of the Catholic 
Courts before the meeting of the Vatican Council. Count Bray has 
however modified his views, and is now expected to remain in office. 
But the hesitating attitude of the Ministry has led to a delay in as- 
sembling the Chambers, where questions are sure to be asked on the 
subject. Meanwhile they cannot long defer replying to a formal 
petition presented by a number of distinguished persons, lay and 
clerical, including Déllinger, Huber Friedrich, Count Moy, Cor- 
nelius, and several others, professing to speak in the name of 
18,000 educated persons, chiefly fathers of families, who have 
signed an address repudiating the Vatican dogmas. The docu- 
ment is too long to translate here, but its main points are well 
worth putting on record. 

The memorialists begin by calling attention to the serious 
division among the Catholics of Bavaria, and the large number 
who are unable to accept the new dogmas, while they at the 
same time point out that the movement is by no means 
confined to Bavaria, or even to Germany, and is likely to 
attain yet larger dimensions as time goes on. Under these 
circumstances they submit that the state of the law regarding 
marriage, education, and the relations of Church and State 
generally requires revision. There are still, they observe, some 
of the minority bishops who hold out, while the explanations 
by which Bishop Hefele and Professor Haneberg attempt to 
justify their submission, and the public avowal of those 
Catholic clergy and professors who refuse to submit, must 
convince all thinking men that a controversy on fundamental 
points of faith has broken out in the bosom of the Church, which 
yet awaits its definitive settlement; and meanwhile it must be 
treated as an open question which party are the real Catholics, 
But the Archbishop of Munich and other prelates have interdicted 
the use of the sacraments, including marriage, to all who reject 
the Council, and ae the parish priests refused them to 
the pious and penitent: Dr. Zenger on his deathbed. No further 
proof is needed that the state of things has become intolerable, 
and incompatible with freedom of conscience. ‘lhe memorialists, 
therefore, while earnestly desiring to avoid any extreme measures, 
feel bound to appeal to the King’s Government for such provi- 
sional arrangements as may guarantee them, and the many 
faithful Catholics united with them, in the exercise of their reli- 
gious rights. They have at least an equal claim with their 
opponents to the use of the fabrics and property of the Church, 
from which, however, they are at present debarred; and they 
request the Government to allow them provisionally the ex- 
clusive use of a suitable church in Munich, with the sacred 
utensils and revenues belonging to it, in virtue of the power which 
it certainly possesses by the Constitution, and which it is not only 
able but bound to exercise in a case where the dangerous political 
character of the doctrines at issue has been expressly recognised 
by the State itself, and the Catholic Church as recognised by the 
Constitution knows nothing of them. But the request is purposely 
only made in a provisional form, for the petitioners do not abandon 
the hope of seeing an end to this strife at no distant future. And as 
the presence of the parish priest is required by the Bavarian law (in 
accordance, we presume, with the ‘I'ridentine canon) for a valid 

iage between Catholics, they request that he may be re- 

} to attend as a witness for civil purposes in cases where he 
eclines or is not desired to perform the religious ceremony, which 
the Old Catholics would naturally seek at the hands of their own 
clergy. The reasonableness and studied moderation of the petition 
can hardly fail, one would think, to secure a prompt compliance. 
As yet, however, we haye seen no tidings of the reply, The 


document, which occupies two columns of the Allgemeine Zeitung, 
and is written throughout with equal clearness and calmness of 
tone, is dated July 1. It et ee opening of a new stage of 
the controversy, which has now passed from the arena of pure 
opinion and literary discussion, and become an affair of grave public 
interest directly atfecting the relations of Church and State. 


DOGS AND ROUGHS. 


A PRUDENT Ministry is bound to remember that there 1s a 
Queen’s Speech at the end as well as at the beginning of 
every Session, and to take care that, in the event of its pet projects 
falling through, there shall at least be something or other which 
can be passed off as a legitimate triumph in summing up the results 
of six months’ labours. It is probably with this view that the 
Government has introduced a couple of Bills which have as yet 
been kept rather in the background, but which can be paraded with 
an appropriate flourish of trumpets in case the more ambitious 
measures of the Session should happen to miscarry. Even if the 
Purchase Bill or the Ballot Bill, or both together, should come to 
grief, the Government will still be able to confront the public at 
the end of the Session with the proud consciousness of having 
placed upon the Statute-book elaborate regulations for the punish- 
ment of naughty dogs and the maintenance of a sweet decorum in 
the manners of the people when they visit the public Parks. 
While all eyes have been fixed on Mr. Cardwell and Mr. Forster, 
it may be reserved for Mr. Bruce and Mr. Ayrton to carry off the 
honours of the Parliamentary year. The Home Secretary’s Bill 
“to provide further protection against Dogs,” is a very charac- 
teristic production. The preamble is a fitting exordium to the 
absurd travesty of legislation which follows, Ailthe powers of the 
State are solemnly invoked to save society from the dogs, “ Whereas - 
it is expedient that further protection should be provided against 
dogs; Be it enacted, by the Queen’s most excellent Majesty, by 
and with the advice and consent of the Lords Spiritual and 
Temporal and Commons,” &c. Jt has been. said that the 
object of the British Constitution is to get twelve men into a box, 
but never before was it conceived that the whole resources of 
Government should thus be applied to the discipline of disorderly 
curs. What has happened to call for this stringent measure 
against our canine friends is a mystery on which we are quite 
unable to throw any light. It is possible that in some parts of 
the country the dogs may have been presuming too much on the 
Darwinian hypothesis, and assuming eitheran unpleasant familiarity 
or invidious ancestral airs.’ We can only say that we have not heard 
of any sudden outbreak in this quarter. Perhaps the Cabinet, 
finding Mr. Bruce quite incapable of legislating for his own 
species, has set him to practise on the lower animals. The dogs 
cannot agitate like the publicans, or get up deputations like the 
Trade-Unionists, or harass him with rival prosecutions like the 
Sunday factions. This may be a very good way for a Home 
Secretary to learn his business, but it is certainly rather hard on 
the dogs, and we cannot say that the result disposes us to look 
forward hopefully to the next attempt to deal with human affairs. 
As the Bill passed the House of Commons it was one of the most 
extraordinary examples of arbitrary and irrational legislation we 
ever remember to have seen. It has been twice reprinted and 
amended on every separate stage in the House of Lords, and is 
less preposterous now than it was at first. But it is inexcusable 
that the time of Parliament should have been wasted in licking 
into shape so crude and incoherent a measure, more especially as 
legislation was really not required at all, and all that needed to 
be done could have been accomplished by local police regulations. 
The Bill in its original form provided, in the first place, that 
every dog found “ straying on any highway and not under the 
control of any person” might be seized by the police, and if not 
claimed within so many days—three days if the owner was not 
known, five if he was known—should be sold or destroyed at the 
option of his captors. In other words, any respectable, well-behaved 
dog might be knocked on the head for no other offence than 
mre going out for a walk by himself. When arrested he 
might be on his way home, but as he could of course give no 
account of himself, the police would be at liberty to convict him 
of “ straying” if they pleased, and deal with him accordingly. 
Apparently Mr. Bruce knows as little of canine as of human 
nature. Many highly rational and exemplary dogs are fond of 
occasionally strolling about by themselves. They may be deeply 
attached to their masters, but they find it a relief now and then 
to dispense with their company. Sometimes they will take a 
holiday for a day or two in order to pay a visit to other dogs, or 
to vary the monotony of a comfortable life by the excitement of 
a little roughing and adventure. In the country fox-hound 
puppies, “put out” with the farmers, are constantly wandering 
about the roads and lanes. The next clause provided for the 
execution of all dangerous dogs on the sentence of any Court of 
summary jurisdiction, and set forth the circumstances under which 
a dog should be condemned. A dog, it was decided, must be 
pronounced dangerous if it has bitten, or attempted to bite, 
any person; if it is mad or reputed to be mad; if it has been 
bitten by any dog which is mad or reputed to be mad. It 
never seems to have occurred to the profound genius who 
drafted this remarkable Bill, that many dogs are expressly trained 
to bite, or at least to threaten to bite, certain people whose pre- 
sence is not considered desirable on their masters’ premises, ‘I'he 
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whole class of watchdogs would be brought at one sweep under 
the deadly penalties of this clause. In fact, any dog’s life might 

sworn away at any moment; for there are few even of the 
gentlest and most pacific of dogs who do not indulge occasionally 
in a little snapping or snarling, which by very nervous or malicious 
people might easily be construed into an attempt to bite. If it 
can be shown that a dog is mad, there is certainly a very good 
reason for putting an end to his existence; but, according to this 
precious Bill, as it came from the Commons, a mere suspicion of 
madness would have been a sufficient warrant for summary execu- 
tion. Not a word was said about the reasonableness or unreason- 
ableness of the suspicion; for a dog to be suspected was instant 
death. There is a well-known letter of Charles Lamb’s which 
must surely have furnished a hint for this extraordinary piece of 
legislation. It is that in which he writes to make inquiries about 
his dog Dash, whom he had entrusted to a friend, and about whose 
sanity he affected to have serious apprehensions, ‘ You cannot,” he 
says, “be too careful to watch the first symptom of incoherence. 
The first illogical snarl he makes, to St. Luke’s with him. All 
the dogs here are going mad, if you believe the Overseers; but I 
protest they seem to me very rational and collected. But nothing 
is so decei‘iul as mad people to those who are not used to them.” 
And then he enumerates various tests of sanity. “Try him with hot 
water; if he won't lick it up, it is a sign—he does not like it.” 
Does he wag his tail horizontally or perpendicularly? Is his 
oe deportment cheerful? Has he bitten any of the children ? 

e winds up with a profound suggestion, which we are rather sur- 
prised not to find embodied in the Bill. If he had bitten the 
children it would be well, Lamb thought, to have them shot, and 
keep him for curiosity, to see whether he really had the hydro- 
phobia. Perhaps the wildest absurdity in this very absurd Bill 
was the provision that dogs condemned by the local authority 
should have the privilege of appeal to the Secretary of State. As 
if the Home Office had not work enough on its hands already, it 
was to form itself into a grand Commission de lunatico inquirendo 
on all the dogs in the country whose manners happened to be at 
all eccentric or unpopular. Thanks mainly to the Duke of Rich- 
mond, the Bill was amended in the Upper House so as to apply 
- to savage or dangerous dogs, and even then only when not 
under proper control; and the definition of “dangerous” was 
struck out, as well as the appeal to the Home Secretary. There 
still remains, however, this objection to the whole Bill, that there 
does not appear to be any necessity for it, and that it is not 
desirable to crowd the Statute-book with enactments the object 
of which would be sufficiently met by ordinary police regulations, 
and the well-known principles of common law. 

The Royal Parks and Gardens Bill which has been brought in 
by Mr. Ayrton seems to us to be open to much the same objec- 
tions. It is expressly provided that all powers conferred by it 
are to be considered cumulative, and in aidition to, not in dero- 
gation of, any existing rights and powers; but we fail to perceive 
the necessity for any enactment on the subject, with the excep- 
tion, perhaps, of the clauses constituting the Park-keepers con- 
stables, and providing for the summary punishment of any person 
who infringes the regulations under which the Parks are open. It 
might at least be remitted to the authorities to make such 
regulations as may be necessary without attempting to prescribe 
them in a schedule. As far asthey go, Mr. Ayrton’s regulations are 
reasonable enough. Riding and driving are to be confined to the 
parts of the Park set apart for the purpose; no person is to drill 
or practise military evolutions, or use arms, or play any kind of 
game or music, or fish or bathe, or sell or let any commodity, 
except in accordance with the rules; nobody is to walk on the grass 
or flower-beds, or injure the trees, shrubs, seats, railings, &c., or 
bring dogs to bark at the riders, and so on. The obvious danger of 
-specific prohibitions of this kind is that they suggest the legality of 
other practices quite as offensive, perhaps even more so, which are 
not mentioned atall. When we find it specially enacted that “ no 

rson shall worry any animal grazing in a park,” we are logically 
ed to the conclusion that, if not thus forbidden, this sin- 
gular amusement would be lawfully open to anybody who chose 
to indulge in it. And if worrying animals requires to be thus 
interdicted, why not picking pockets, or assaults, or indecent 
behaviour? Lord Elcho said very truly, in a recent debate, that 
the scenes which were sometimes enacted in St. James’s Park 
were a scandal of the grossest and most disgusting nature. The 
Mall and adjoining grounds are at certain times the favourite 
resort of filthy and shameless outcasts, who come there to make 
their toilet in the open air, and who disport themselves more after 
the manner of Yahoos than of decent humanity. ‘The Parks, in 
fact, are becoming a kind of out-door annexe to the casual wards, 
It is essential that the Parks should be open to rich and poor 
alike, but it is obvious that respectable people of any class 
cannot enjoy these domains as they have a right to do while they 
are overrun with the scum of the metropolis. The omissions are, 
in fact, the most significant feature of the Bill. The provisions 
which seem to be most urgently required, and which one would 
naturally expect to find in such a measure, are conspicuous by their 
absence. ‘Ihe preamble sets forth that it is expedient not only to 
protect the Parks from injury, but “to sccure the public from 
molestation and annoyance while enjoying such Parks, gardens, 
and possessions.” But, singular to say, we find no reference in 
the Bill to the “demonstration” nuisance which, thanks to the 
imbecility of successive Ministers, has gone far to deprive the 
public of the use and enjoyment of the Parks. The Reds of 
Clerkenwell and Whitechapel have lately been deterred from 


thering round the Reformers’ Tree, partly by the wet weather, 
but still more by a reasonable apprehension that the Irish would 
probably break the heads of any orators who attempted to defend 
the Commune. A “mass meeting,” however, is summoned for 
to-morrow in Hyde Park, to support what is called the emigration 
movement, the chief feature which is apparently that Her 
Majesty’s Navy should be employed in exporting Her Majesty's 
subjects to Canada and elsewhere. It is straining at a gnat and 
swallowing a camel to make petty regulations about yelping dogs 
and casual trespassers if the Parks are to be given up ily to 
mobs. It may be ) aay true that the Government have already 
sufficient powers for checking these abuses if they chose to 
exercise them, but if it is worth while to have any fresh 
legislation on..the subject, all doubt as to the right of the autho- 
rities to preserve the Parks for the enjoyment of the public as a 
whole, and not of one offensive and turbulent class, should be 
set at rest, and a distinct warning given that henceforth the 
law will be strictly enforced. The Government are bound to 
bring the clauses of their Bill into accordance with the preamble 
in which they have truly defined the rights of the public. The 
tenderness which Mr. Ayrton shows for the obscene rough and 
the howling demagogue is in singular contrast to the Draconic 
temper of Mr. Bruce’s legislation for the poor dogs. In both cases, 
however, the authorities have the means of dealing with any 
nuisance or danger that may arise, if they chose to use them. 


SCHOOL BOARDS AND CUMULATIVE VOTING. 


R. DIXON rose on Wednesday with very modest ne a 

and lay down to rest with the distressing knowledge that 
even these modest expectations had signally failed of fulfilment. 
His statement that he “ had no hope of inducing any very con- 
siderable number of members to go into the same lobby with him,” 
implied that he counted on having some supporters—one “ Aye,” 
at all events, for Mr. Harcourt and himself to tell. Asa matter 
of fact, the Bill was thrown out without a division. Mr. Dixon 
thought it advantageous that the sentiments of the House of 
Commons should be ascertained, and he certainly cannot 
complain that his oracle gave a double-edged answer. The 
House of Commons would have none of his counsel. From 
both sides of the Speaker's chair there arose a common cry of dis- 
approbation. That the principle of cumulative voting in School 
Board elections is safe from further attack we will not undertake 
to say, for it is a defect, or a merit, of Mr. Dixon that he seems 
as willing to run his head against a stone wall as against the 
most yielding substance in nature; but it is safe from any 
attack that can doit harm. The debate showed this as clearly 
as the division. The little phalanx of advanced Liberals 
was on this point a phalanx no longer. Mr. Morrison, Mr. 
Herbert, and Mr. Winterbotham were as resolute in their 
opposition to Mr. Dixon as Mr. Collins himself. It was 
to no purpose that Mr. Dixon invoked the great name of 
Mr. Bright, and prophesied that “the day was not far distant 
when the people of England would decide in favour of the old 
plan of representation by majorities, and sweep away all these 
philosophical excrescences and innovations.” His own language 
showed that he did not understand the principle which distin- 
guishes School Board elections from Parliamentary elections. 
‘The argument against the application of cumulative voting to 
the latter kind of contest may be irrefutable without the case 
in favour of its application to the former being in the least 
weakened. It oak be no recommendation of a scheme for 
choosing members of Parliament that it returned the best can- 
didates, if these candidates did not at the same time represent 
the real forces in the constituencies. But in a scheme for electing 
School Boards, it is of the first importance that the men chosen 
should be the men best fitted for the work they have to do, while 
it is only a secondary object that they should represent the 
opinions of the majority of the ratepayers. In a borough in which 
ninety per cent. of the electors were wrong-headed or ignorant, 
and only ten per cent. instructed politicians, it might still, on the 
whole, be better that the majority should return the member. 
It is only by the opinions of foolish constituencies being fairly 
pitted against the opinions of wiser constituencies that the former 
can receive any useful political training. A House of Commons 
composed of a really admirable set of legislators, returned by a 
minority of the electors, would be an unsatisfactory Parliamentary 
machine. But in the case of a School Board, while it is 
desirable to have the views of the ratepayers represented, both 
because they will in the main be those of the parents of the 
children and because the ratepayers have to find a large part of 
the funds from which the schools are to be supported, it is of 
greater moment to have a working majority of members with 
sound views on education. The things most to be feared in a 
School Board are injudicious economy, exaggerated deference to 
certain imaginary rights of parents, and sectarian narrowness. 
The first may be expected to show itself in starving the schools, 
the second in a refusal to apply compulsion, the third in a rigid 
insistance upon a particular type of school, no matter what oo | 
be the requirements of the district in which the school is placed, 


or the wishes of the class for which it is intended. All these 


evils would be likely to show themselves in force wherever the 
majority of the ratepayers had the uncontrolled management 
of the School Board. Education is as yet so sparsely diffused and 
so slightly valued in England that the efficiency of the schools 
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would often be recklessly sacrificed to the one object of having as 
little as possible to pay for them. The idea, so natural in an 
ignorant man, that by sending a child to work early his parents 
are helped to make a livelihood now, while he himself is 
put in the way of making a livelihood hereafter, directly 
conflicts with any to keep children at school dur- 
ing a certain number of years whether their fathers and 
mothers are willing or unwilling. The curious dislike to 
contributing towards the support of a school which teaches a reli- 
gion different from that professed by the contributor, and the con- 
sequent wish to reduce all schools to a barren uniformity of 
irreligion, has its chief home among that lower section of the 
middle-class which forms the strength of the ratepaying body in 
most towns. Without the corrective, therefore, of cumulative 
voting, a large number of School Boards would simply perpetuate 
the evils to which elementary education in England is most prone. 

The speeches on Wednesday, though necessarily very one- 
sided, were in some ts conspicuously good. It is 
cially satisfactory to find that the advanced Liberals have deci- 
dedly gained in breadth and generosity of view since the contest 
of last year. Mr. Dixon’s undisguised dislike to the presence of 
Roman Catholics on the London School Board was properly 
rebuked by Mr. Morrison’s frank declaration that the conscience 
clause would be of very little use “ unless there was some watch- 
dog always ready to see it enforced.” Mr. Herbert conceded the 
whole principle of denominational education when he confessed that 
State education was a defective remedy for a bad state of things, 
since, if parents were sensible of their responsibilities, School 
Boards would be unnecessary. The mutual animosities of rival 
promoters of education have proved to be far less irreconcilable 
than they threatened to be betore the experiment of making the 
partisans of all systems work together had been fairly tried ; 
and there can be no doubt, we think, that this immense 
advantage is mainly due to the full representation of all educa- 
tional theories on the School Boards which has been secured 
by cumulative voting. That there are profound differences of 

inciple underlying some of the educational quarrels of the day 
is not to be denied, but it is equally true that a great many edu- 
cational quarrels, and these oftentimes the noisiest and the most 
bitter, have no better foundation than verbal distinctions and 
reciprocal misconceptions. Nothing tends so directly to the re- 
moval of any ill-feeling of this kind as to bring the combatants 
face to face, and to leave them to find out by actual observa- 
tion that neither is so black as the imagination of the other 
had painted him. In the House of Commons this end is 
attained in practice by the differences which exist between con- 
stituencies. The county member is confronted with the borough 
member ; the representative of the farming interest with the repre- 
sentative of manufactures, and each discovers by degrees that 
there are more points in common between him and his opponent 
than either would have believed possible before entering Parlia- 
ment. If all England were one huge constituency, this advan- 
tage would be wholly unattainable except under a system of 
cumulative voting, and inasmuch as each separate School Board is 
virtually a Parliament returned by a single constituency, there is 
no other way of securing anything like an adequate representation 
of the different schools of educational politics which exist among 
the electors. 

It would have been a sufficient answer to Mr. Dixon’s pro 
that it aimed at disturbing a settlement which has, on the whole, 
worked extremely well, within a year of its being arrived at. 


Even on Mr. Dixon’s own showing, what does the ent in 
favour of abolishing cumulative paps Seed come to? Simply 
to this, that it has not worked well in Birmingham. But against 


this, supposing it to be true, we are entitled to set the success 
which it has achieved in other instances, Nothing seemed less 
likely beforehand than the return of a good School Board in 
London. That the capital is in many particulars far behind 
the great Northern towns has been shown by numerous 
examples of local ange gaa It had less experience 
in the conduct of business and far Jess liberality of view. The 
shortcomings of metropolitan Vestries and metropolitan Boards of 
Guardians had become proverbial. If the majority of the rate- 
payers in each school district had been left to do their worst, it is 
probable that the School Board would have simply reproduced 
the faults of the men by whom it was returned. There would 
have been the utmost difficulty in inducing so many eminent 
ay to offer themselves for election, and there would have 

en but little likelihood of securing the return of more than one 
or two of them. As itis, the action of the School Board leans 
rather to the extreme of over-education ; but this is an extreme so 
uncongenial to Englishmen generally that there is no fear of it not 
being kept well in check. It is very much easier to restrain 
educational enthusiasm than to supply a stimulus to educational 
—. Had it not been for cumulative voting, we should 
probably have had occupation for years to come in trying to rouse 
the London School Board to some sense of the greatness of its 
functions, That there is no need to do this is a not wholly inade- 
quate compensation even for such a national calamity as the par- 
taal defeat of Mr. Dixon’s friends at Birmingham. 


CARISBROOKE. 
[HE Isle of Wight has more claim to be maae the subject of a 
distinct history than many much larger districts. First and 
foremost, it is a distinct islend, and not merely so many square 


miles of the Isle of Britain. Its history has of course always stood 
in the closest relations of connexion and dependence towards the 
history of the greater island ; still it is not simply part of it. It 
distinctly has a history, while one can hardly ae a Bedford- 
shire, for instance, has any. Politically part of England, yet not 


physically part of Britain, it has been for ages included in one of 


the territorial divisions of England, yet it still keeps a separate 
being. The Isle of Wight is, for most civil Purposes, part of the 
county of a yet no one would say of a man who lives 
in the Isle of Wight that he lives in Hampshire. In the earl 
days of English occupation the island formed the centre of a sm 
but distinct kingdom, which spread itself also over a part of the 
adjacent island ; a small strip of what is now the mainland of 
Hampshire forming part of the little realm of Wight, just like 
the Peraia held by many of the Greek insular cities on the neigh- 
bouring coasts of or Asia. Indeed the phrase of “ overers ” 
applied by the natives of the island to i ts from Britain 
expresses pretty much the same idea as the Greek word. Wight 
too has another point of interest in our earliest hi . It was 
one of the two settlements of the tribe which, though the smallest 
in number, formed the vanguard of the Teutonic invasion, and led 
the way for the greater conquest of the Angles and Saxons. For 
the original Teutonic settlers of Wight, like those of Kent, were 
of the mysterious race of the Jutes. “Of Iotan comon Cantwara 
and Wihtwara,” and the Jutish name was remembered, both in 
the island and in its Perata as late as the days of Florence of Wor- 
cester, who places the death of William Rufus “in Jutarum 

rovincia.” But while the Jutish settlement in Kent was not only 
independent, but was the very beginning of English conquest 
before Angles or Saxons made any permanent settlement, the Jutish 
settlement in Wight always os oy as more or less dependent on. 
the great Saxon settlement on the neighbouring mainland. The 
first English princes of Wight, Stuf and Wihtgar, appear in the 
story of the first conquest as the nephews of the actual conquerors, 
Cerdic and Cynric, and as holding the island by their grant. 
Cynric was the son of Cerdic, the words, if they are to be taken 
literally, would mean that Stuf and Wihtgar were nephews of 
Cynric and great-nephews of Cerdic. But it is more likely that 
the expression is somewhat lax, and that, as Asser understood the 
passage, so were the nephews of Cerdic and the first cousins of 

ynric. e here probably find the key to the fact of a Jutish 
settlement under Saxon supremacy. The Jutish chieftains were 
the nephews—that is, probably, the sisters’ sons—of the Saxon Eal- 
dorman ; for in early times it is always the sister’s son, the surest 
kinsman of all, who was first in the affections and most closely at- 
tached to the fortunes of his uncle. Stuf and Wihtgar had played 
their part in the conquest of the mainland, and they were rewarded 
by a grant of the island after the conquest in the bloody fight of 

ihtgaresburh, a name which we shall presently discuss. There the 

Chronicle tells us that many Britons were slain, and Asser gives 
some curious though meagre details of the conquest. The fight 
was in his eyes a final massacre of the few Britons who remained 
in the island, the rest having either died in earlier fights or sought 
shelter elsewhere. It is clear that he looked on the conquest of 
Wight at least as a conquest which carried with it the utter 
extermination of the vanquished, 

The history of the little State thus formed contains more than 
one interesting revolution. Among the wars of the seventh century, 
Wulfhere of Mercia overran the island, and transferred it, or 
rather the allegiance of its dependent King, from Wessex to the 
South Saxon Aithelwealh. Fast upon this follows the pathetic 
story of the conquest of the island by Ceadwalla, of the sentence 
of extermination pronounced by the fierce catechumen against the 
heathen islanders, and of the deliverance of at least a portion of 
them by the intercession of Bishop Wilfrith. The whole is 
crowned by the affecting tale of the two young A&thelings doomed 
to death by the ferocious conqueror, and whom the good Abbot 
Cyneberht obtains leave at least to teach and baptize before 
they die. The story is in itself one of the most touching in our 
early history; it also gives us another phase of the ubiquitous 
Wilfrith, who appears as an apostle alike in Northumberland, 
Sussex, Friesland, and lastly in Wight. But the historic im- 
portance of the story is its showing that, while the Jutes of Kent 
were the first, the Jutes of Wight were the last, among the 
English tribes to accept the Christian religion. The South-Saxons 
were the latest converts on the mainland, the Jutes of Wight 
were the last of all. Their conversion was an a to the 
conversion of the South-Saxons; Wilfrith was their apostle, and it 
might have been expected that the island would have remained 

art of the South-Saxon diocese of Selsey or Chichester. But the 
invariable rule by which ecclesiastical divisions followed the civil 
divisions of the time prevailed here also, and Wight, as a con- 
quest of the West-Saxon Ceadwalla, has ever since remained part 
of the West-Saxon diocese of Winchester. 

It is a thing to be noticed that, while Kent was the first of 
England to embrace Christianity, the neighbouring land of Sussex, 
and the kindred land of Wight, should be the latest of all. The ex- 
planation perhaps is to be found in the insular position of Wight, 
in the position, if not insular, at least isolated, of Sussex, with its 
inhabited districts cut off from the rest of Britain by the great 
Andredesweald. The long heathenism of Wight is indeed more 
remarkable than that of Sussex. Sussex, though of the 
mainland, was really more isolated than Wight, which seems 
designed as the highway between Wessex and Northern Gaul. It 
is strange to conceive Thunder and Woden still being worshipped 
in the island more than a generation after Winchester had become 
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a Christian city. The fusion of Briton and Englishman in the 
West had be; Glastonbury had already become a common 
sanctuary of the two races, while the Jutes of Wight still re- 
mained untouched by the faith which was now professed uninter- 
ruptedly from Thanet to Scilly. The further question arises, how 
far the plan of extermination designed by Ceadwalla was really 
cartied out, and how far the Jutish RP ation—save those who 
were spared to form the patrimony of Wilfrith—made way at this 
time for Saxon immigrants, 

With the West-Saxon conquest the history of the island as a 
separate State of course comes to anend. But Wight makes its 
full share of contributions to English history in various ages. In 
the eleventh century it is spoken of over and over again, very 
often as a place of passage between Britain and Gaul. cthelred 
tarried there on his flight to Normandy, and William appears 
there also at two important times in the last years of his reign. 
There it was that he arrested his brother Odo, who was himself 
using the island as a highway between England and Rome. And 
there it was that the Conqueror himself tarried on his last 
voyage from England to Normandy, while his last taxation of 
England was gathering in. In every expedition which touched 
Southern England, whether it was Godwine who came to deliver 
England or Tostig who came to ravage it, the Isle of Wight com- 
monly playsits part in the course of the campaign. In later history 

in the island is not uncommonly mentioned, and it is in the 
seventeenth century that the island wins its highest historical in- 
terest in the popular mind, through the captivity of Charles the 
First in the castle of Carisbrooke. 

The history of Carisbrooke, however, is far from being confined 
te the seventeenth century. It is in fact the history of the island ; 
its history, as recorded both in written annals and in existing 
remains, goes back to the earliest times when we have any notice 
of Wight itself. The general aspect of the place is striking. ‘Two 
opposite heights of no great positive elevation, and overtopped 
again by loftier hills, are crowned severally by the castle and the 
church, of both of which we shall have to speak again. It is in 
the valley between the two that the remains of the earliest 
surviving building in the island may still be seen. These are 
the large remains of a Roman house, laid open not many years 
since, and which seems to divide the attention of visitors with 
the later buildings on either side of them. ‘The position is one 
which sets one thinking on the different motives by which men 
in different ages have been guided in the choice of sites for their 
dwellings. In a purely warlike age alofty site was desirable. The 
Gaulish settlement which so often grew into a Roman town, the 
castle of the Norman invader, or indeed of the military chief of 
any kind, was set by preference on a hill-top. But till very 
modern times, till the sense of the picturesque and the wish to 
obtain a view began to have an influence in such matters, the 
purely peaceful dwelling of a more peaceful time was placed by 
preference in spots which show that warmth and shelter were the 
chief objects. The Roman villa, the British bishopric, the Cis- 
tercian monastery, the medieval manor house, all foilow this same 
law. The Roman house at Carisbrooke is placed where no Norman 
baron would ever have placed his castle, where no modern seeker 
after the prone would ever think of placing either palace or 
cottage. It stands at the very bottom of the dell, commanding no 
view of any kind; but then to command a view was one of the 
last things which were likely to come into the mind of its builders. 
To special students of Roman antiquity the remains are valuable as 
what has been described as a first-rate example of a second-rate 
class. The walls remain throughout a little way above the 
ground; the rooms can all be traced, as well as those arrange- 
ments for warmth and cleanliness which the Romans never forgot ; 
there is a perfect store of pavements, from the very plainest type 
to one of considerable richness. But to the student of Eng- 
lish history it has, like all other Roman remains, a higher interest 
than any which the study of the Roman antiquities themselves 
can supply. The single house at Carisbrooke, like the desolate 
walls of Anderida, like the varied remains of Uriconium, stands as 
one of the memorials of English conquest, as one of the signs of 
that utter havoc and destruction which alone caused England to 
be England. We read in our Chronicles “ Her Cerdic and Cynric 

enamon Wihte ealand and ofslogon feala men on’ Wihtgaras- 

yag.” Tlere we see before our eyes part of the process. In the 
eyes of the first English invaders a Roman house, with all the 
ea of a civilization which they did not understand, was a 
thing to be swept away at once if the needs of warfare called for 
so doing. In any other case it was a thing to be left to fall to 
eer of itself as it might happen. To dwell in the Roman 

ouse no more came into their heads than to adopt the Roman 
religion or to learn the Roman language. Had it been otherwise, 
had the slaughter and havoc wrought by our fathers been less 
complete, Englishmen would not have remained Englishmen, and 
Britain would never have become England. 

There seems no kind of reason to doubt that Carisbrooke is the 
site of the battle of 530 which made Wight English. The pre- 
sent castle, we may fairly infer, represents the “ burh ” which 
then yielded to the English conquerors, and which witnessed the 
slaughter of so many men at their hands, Nor can we doubt that 
the same place, whether the same exact spot or not, is meant in 
the entry under the year 544 which records the death and burial 
of Wihtgar. But what are we to make of the name which 
appears in so many shapes, and which seems so closely connected 
with that of the hero himself? We read of Wihtgaras byrg, 
Wihtgara byrig, Wiht garesbyrg, Wihtgares byri, Witgaresburcy, 


Witgaresbrig, Gtwihtgaraburhg, The varieties of the latter half of 
the name are of no importance, except so far as they illustrate the 
process by which beh or byrig has, in this and in other names, 
got changed into brook and bridge. The modern name Carisbrooke 
doubtless comes, by dropping the first syllable, from the form 
Wihtgaresburh. But the real difficulty is as to the middle part of 
the word. The form Wihtgaresburh ( Wihtgari castrum) seems to 
be a later form, as it is found only in the latest manuscript of the 
Chronicle and in Henry of Huntingdon. This form would be 
perfectly intelligible if we could only believe that the conqueror 
of the island bore its name, If the conqueror of Wight really 
was named “the spear of Wight,” it is plain that he must 
have taken the name after the conquest. But in none of the 
earlier forms do we find the unmistakable singular genitive 
es, while in some we seem to get the plural genitive ina. It 
has been thought that Wehtgaraburh is a form analogous to 
Cantwaraburh, Canterbury, that Wihtgaresburh is a corruption, and 
that the hero Wihtgar has been simply inferred from this corrupted 
form. But gara is not wara—Cantwaraburh is the borough of 
Kentish men; Wihtyaraburh would rather be the borough of the 
Wightish spears. Mr. Earle doubtingly suggests that yar may 
be the Welsh caer. The addition of an English form of the same 
meaning would be no great wonder, if any parallel formation could 
be found. But surely the British form would be Caergwiht, not 
Gwihtcaer ; nor can we remember any name in which caer is re- 
tained in English. Winchester is not Wentgaraburh, And Asser, 
from whom we might have looked for the British form of the 
name, gives us nothing nearer than Gwihtgaraburhg, where the gw 
is a clear attempt to give the name something of the Welsh sound, 
but where caer has left no trace at all. We must be content to 
leave the matter unsettled; only, while looking at the ruins of 
the Roman house, we would fain believe in a personal Stuf and 
Wihtgar as its destroyers, 

The later antiquities of Carisbrooke are the church and the 
castle. Oddly enough there is no distinct mention of either in 
Domesday, but the church probably lurks under the entry of that 
of Bovecome, Bowcombe, and the castle under that of Alwinestone. 
We can hardly doubt that it contained the “regia aula” which 
beheld the arrest of Odo. The island was granted by the Con- 
queror to William Fitz-Osbern, but the local notion of a 
** conquest ” of the Isle by the Marl of Hereford comes only from 
a blundering cartulary, which indeed says that William Fitz- 
Osbern “ conquisivit insulam Vectam tempore quo dictus Willel- 
mus Bastardus conquisivit terram Angliz,” but whose trust- 
worthiness may be judged of by its giving Earl William, instead 
of his real and well-known sons William and Roger, two imagi- 
nary sons John and Richard, who are made to die before their 
father. Probably, however, “ conquisivit” was used merely in 
the legal sense of “purchased,” and most likely not without a play 
upon the word. 

The Priory of Carisbrooke is always said to have been founded 
by Earl William, but no evidence of the fact is shown. It seems 
however to have been one of the churches which were granted by 
him to the Abbey of Lyra or Lire in the diocese of Evreux of his 
own foundation. A cell or dependent house arose at Carisbrooke, 
which lasted till the suppression of Alien Priories under Henry 
the Fifth. The remains are worth studying, as an example of 
monastic arrangements on the smallest scale. The church is 
purely parochial in its type, with a double nave, after a pat- 
tern common in the island. The choir was single, projecting 
from the northern body. It is said to have been pulled down 
by the famous Walsingham in Elizabeth’s time, and its loss 
sadly mars both the appearance and the arrangements of the 
building. Till however it can be rebuilt in its full roportions, it 
is better to leave it alone than to ruin the whole thing by some 
imperfect substitute. On the north side stood a small cloister, 
which did not take up the whole length of the nave, a gateway 
ranging with its west wall. The tower, of Perpendicular date, is 
locally held to rival those of the West of England. But any one 
who knows either the West or the East will not set much store 
by it, except as a curious mixture of two types. It suggests the 
idea of a South-Welsh military tower, with the squarest and 
narrowest of belfry-windows, trying to bring in something of the 
more elaborate type in its buttresses and parapet. Much of singu- 
larity, something even of stateliness, is the result; but it cannot 
be called a good work of art. 

On the whole Carisbrooke supplies several objects to examine 
and muse over, besides the donkey who turns the wheel and the 
—" where legend fixes the sticking fast of Charles the 

irst. 


PSYCHIC FORCE. 


.— discovery has been recently announced of a new force, “in 
some unknown manner connected with the human organiza- 
tion, which for convenience may be called Psychic Force.” If you 
command a table or a chair to remove itself from your dining-room 
to the street, and if it does remove itself accordingly—which is 
improbable—you will have exhibited psychic force. It appears, 
however, probable that this force is possessed only by a few 
favoured persons, among whom the most conspicuously 
endowed is our old acquaintance, Mr. D. D. Home. It ap- 
pears that for the present either Mr. Home has dropped 
the spirits, or the spirits have dropped him, and he now 
professes to perform miracles, not by their assistance, but 
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by an innate power of his own soul. We use the term 
“miracles” as a brief equivalent for those “ phenomena inexpli- 
cable by any known natural laws” which a recent writer in the 
Quarterly Jownal of Science ascribes to an occult influence exerted 
by Mr. Home. The writer, Mr. William Crookes, F.R.S., informs 
us that he has made numerous angoslnente upon this force, but, 
owing to imperfect knowledge of the conditions which favour or 
oppose its manifestations, to the apparently capricious manner in 
which it is exerted, and “tothe fact that Mr. Home himself is 
subject to unaccountable ebbs and flows of the foree,” it has seldom 
happened that a result obtained on one occasion could be subse- 
quently confirmed and tested. We have quoted nearly in Mr. 
Crookes’s words the description which he gives of his difliculties in 
observing “the phenomena which occur under Mr. Homie’s in- 
fluence,” and it exactly with our expectations. We fully 
believe that Mr. Home is subject to ebbs and flows of the force, 
although we should not have considered those ebbs and flows 
wholly unaccountable. There are persons in whose presence an 
ebb of force would almost certainly be experienced by Mr. Home, 
and when Mr. Home conversed with spirits the presence of those 
same persons would have been enough to check spiritual revelations. 
Among the conditions which oppose the manifestations of the 
force we should be inclined to reckon the presence of several persons 
of quick eyes and sceptical minds. e do not question the 
accuracy of Mr, Crookes’s report of what he supposed himself to 
see, but he might with equal propriety address himself to a 
scientific investigation of the performance of an Indian juggler, 
who would do much more wonderful things than Mr. Home, with- 
out pretending either to be assisted by spirits, or to exert psychic 
force. An accordion was placed in a sort of cage under a table, 
and Mr. Home caused it to play a tune while touching it only 
with the tips of the fingers of one hand. The observer satistied 
himself that neither Mr. Home’s other hand nor his feet assisted 
in producing sound from the accordion. But why was it placed 
under a table? We have always been given to understand that 
the spirits preferred lurking under tables, but Mr. Hume has now 
dissolved partnership with the spirits. 

We cannot help regarding it as a great evil that a scientific 
journal should countenance a person whose career has been 
such as Mr. Home’s. If ‘he has renounced the pretensions which 
he used to make to spiritual power, he confesses that these 
pretensions were unfounded. We do not complain of Mr. Crookes 
for making and recording observations, but for propounding a 
theory upon grounds manifestly inadequate. We all read lately 
of an investigation at St. Petersburg, which many people supposed 
to be fatal to Mr. Home’s pretensions. But Mr. Crookes gives an 
explanation of Mr. Home’s failure on that occasion, which appears 
to himself satisfactory. ‘Whatever the nature of Mr. Home’s 
power, it is very variable, and,at times entirely absent.” We 
should have thought this admission by Mr. Home’s advocate 
almost enough to destroy his case. It is merely putting in a 
friendly way the observation made by Mr. Home's opponents a 
few years ago, that they did not expect him to produce a spiritual 
manifestation in the Court of Chancery. “ It is obvious,” says 
Mr. Crookes, further, “that the MRussian experiment was 
tried when this force was at a minimum.” It is obvious, indeed. 
The same thing has frequently happened within Mr. Crookes’s own 
experience, A party of scientific men met Mr. Home at Mr. 
Crookes’s house, “ and the results were as negative as those at St. 
Petersburg.” Instead, however, of throwing up the inquiry, Mr. 
Crookes and his friends repeated the trial a second and third 
time, “when we met with results which were positive.” Mr. 
Crookes tells us that he has made other experiments besides those 
which he describes, but we can only deal with that which is 
before us. Besides the performance with the accordion, Mr. Home 
produced, according to Mr. Crookes, deflections from the hori- 
zontal line of a manoeeny board by placing the tips of his fingers 
upon one end of it. Mr. Crookes describes accurately the contriv- 
ance by which he measured the deflections thus produced. The 
pointer of the balance which he used for this purpose was seen to 
descend. After a few seconds it rose again. “This movement 
was repeated several times, as if by successive waves of the 
psychic force.” It is fair to Mr. Crookes to notice that the term 
“ psychic force ” which he uses was not invented by himself, but 
by a legal coadjutor in his experiments, Mr. Serjeant Cox, who, 
in a letter appended to the article, vouches for the accuracy of the 
description therein contained. The learned Serjeant advances 
further, than Mr. Crookes, for he considers that the experi- 
ments which he witnessed have conclusively established that 
“there is a force proceeding from the nervous system capable of 
imparting motion and weight to solid bodies within the sphere of 
its influence.” We have not heard lately of the Davenport Brothere, 
who were at one time as famous as Mr. Home, but we hope 
that, when the science of “Psychism” begins to be syste- 
matically studied, Mr. Serjeant Cox and the other profes- 
sors of it will take an early sage of investigating the 
“‘ phenomena inexplicable by any known natural laws” which the 
mysterious brethren produced. We would suggest, for the con- 
sideration of the learned Serjeant, that the names of “ psychic 
force” and “ nerve force” cannot with propriety be aah to 
the same agent, and it would be useful if he would inform an un- 
learned world whether he refers the table-turning and other per- 
formances of Mr. Home to an operation of the body or of the mind. 
It is possible that the learned Serjeant only chose the word 
“ psychic” because it is Greek, and because the introduction of it 
enabled him to talk vaguely about psychology as a branch of 


science almost entirely unexplored. He thinks that the neglect 
of this branch of science has been the cause that the existence of 
this “ nerve force ” has remained so long untested, unexamined, 
and almost unrecognised. 

We do not know whether Mr. Serjeant Cox is desirous of 
appropriating to himself the character which Cobbett invented for 
Brougham, but we think it probable that Brougham could have 
talked, if occasion had arisen, about “ psychic force ” until some 
people might believe that he really had assisted in the discovery 
of a new branch of science. Some lawyers, when they are tired of 
law, take to theology by way of change. Mr. Serjeant Cox has 
sought agreeable relaxation by inventing the new study of “ psy- 
chism,” to which he may henceforth devote the hours which he 
can spare from his profession, We venture to express the hope 
that law may not suffer in order that science may be bene- 
fited. The experiments which Mr. Crookes made, and Mr. 
Serjeant Cox observed, may perhaps be called scientific, but 
we should rather feel disposed to view them as experiments 
upon the capacity of mankind for yielding to any pretension 
which is at once new and bold. We remember that Mr. Home 
was formerly defendant in a suit in Chancery, by which an 
elderly lady recovered against him a large sum of money which 
he had obtained from her under representations which the Court 
held to be part of a system of “ mischievous nonsense” well 
calculated to delude the weak and superstitious, and to as- 
sist the projects of the needy and adventurous. One of these 
representations was, that Mr. Home held intercourse with the 
spirit of the lady’s deceased husband. This was during the 
period when Mr. Home called himself a “ medium,” and pro- 
mulgated, as Mr. Crookes says, “ quite another theory of the 
origin ” of that which is now called “ psychic force.” There is 
an ancient saying, “ Noscitur a sociis,” which we commend to 
the attention of Mr. Crookes. If he can find a person who 
does not possess the peculiar reputation of Mr. Home, and 
who does possess the property, whatever it be, of evoking 
music from an accordion, and deflecting a board from the hori- 
zontal line by the mere juxtaposition of his fingers, it will be 
quite soon enough to consider the proposal of Mr. Serjeant Cox for 
the formation of a “ Psychological Society ” which shall especially 
devote itself to “psychism.” In the meantime we beg to assure 
the learned Serjeant that the study of psychology has not been so 
much neglected as he supposes, and indeed that branch of it which 
teaches how the minds of ordinary men and women may be influenced 
by pretensions to supernatural power has been cultivated with re- 
markable assiduity in recent years both in this country and America. 
Our own notion is, that Mr. Home, finding that spirit-rapping 
has become discredited, has endeavoured to start himself in his old 
business under a new name, which, like other enterprising persons, 
he has borrowed from the Greek language. We expect that he 
will now proceed to advertise that readings from the poets and 
emanations of psychic force will be given by Mr. Home, who is 
open to engagements in town and country. He is as well 
entitled as others to prosecute the trade by which he lives. But 
we think it a pity that our contemporary the Spectator should 
seriously discuss this “ mischievous nonsense” in a new shape, 
as if it were the discovery of a new branch of physics. When 
a comparison is instituted between telegraphy and “ psychic 
force,” we despair of maintaining any distinction between science 
and its counterteit, 


NEWMARKET JULY MEETING. 


FS eedeape the pleasantest meeting of the racing season, the 
July week at Newmarket was such a success this year as to 
create a unanimous wish among those present that the unrivalled 
course on the other side of the Ditch might be put to some addi- 
tional use by the Jockey Club. And we should not be surprised — 
to use a form of expression somewhat in vogue now—if a second 
July meeting should in future years turn out a much better 
venture than the newly resuscitated second Spring meeting. 
From first to last the interest never flagged, and though we are 
bound to say that plating was in the ascendant, yet we saw 
during the week Favonius, the winner of this year’s Derby, and 
Cremorne, the hitherto unconquered candidate for next year’s blue 
riband; Sterling, the fastest miler, and Verdure, one of the 
grandest mares in training. Nor does it do altogether to despise 
the platers who figure so constantly at Newmarket. Vulcan was 
once a plater, and now the best three-year-old in England would 
have to try his hardest to beat him at weight for age over a mile. 
Mr. Feeder, again, has been steadily rising of late out of plating 
form, and Gantelet, who last autumn could have given 
him 21 ]bs., was unable to get anywhere near him last week 
at even weights. While the majority of horses that take part 
in continual plating races naturally become worse rather than 
better, and after a time cease to be of any value whatever, 
a few seem to be benefited by constant work, and gradually 
race themselves into something like good form. ‘The first race of 
the week resolved itself into a match between Gertrude and 
Steppe, and, badly as Lord Falmouth’s horses have been running 
of late, Gertrude met on this occasion an antagonist who has 
deteriorated even still more than herself, and Steppe, who was 
quite unable to raise a gallop, was beaten in a most common 
canter. Wheatear, on the other hand, attempting to concede a 
stone for the year to Mr. Feeder, was beaten with equal ease. The 
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flying Chopette cantered away from Maid of Perth, and the 
easy way in which the latter beat a fair field later in the week 
‘was an additional testimony to the prowess of Baron Rothschild’s 
filly, who, however, will not be found so dangerous over a longer 
distance than half a mile. The principal two-year-old race of 
the meeting did not attract so good a field as might have 
been expected, and Sir Amyas achieved an easy victory 
over nine antagonists, of whom we may mention Meteor, 
Bethnal Green, and Artilleur. The last is an ungainly, ill- 
sha son of Monarque, and the two others had run unsuccess- 
fully hitherto, Bethnal Green having been a bad second to Cremorne 
at Ascot, and Meteor having occupied a similar position to Helmet 
at the same meeting. The winner had previously carried off a 
d race at Stockbridge, but on that occasion he only defeated 
ighland Fling by a head. ‘This form at best is but second-rate, 
and any student of the two-year-old running this year will easily 
discover that Sir Amyas is not within 7lbs. of Cremorne, if indeed 
that difference of weight could bring them together. Neverthe- 
less, Sir Amyas is a remarkably good-looking horse, and a good 
mover, and he disposed of his field like a racehorse, having the 
race in hand at any point. Immediately afterwards we were in- 
troduced to another much talked of two-year-old, the colt by 
King Tom out of Maid Marian. He was opposed by Marquis 
of Lorne and Pactolus, and the best performance of the former, 
who, we suspect, has a bad temper, was his running Land- 
mark to a neck, Even that has been depreciated by the sub- 
sequent running of Landmark, and we are not disposed 
to attach much value to the victory of Baron Rothschild’s 
colt, although it is true that he got a bad start, ran very green, 
and made up his ground at the finish in very commendable style. 
The sons of King Tom are, as we ail know, for the most part, very 
awkward ungainly creatures as two-year-olds, and require time 
to show their real merits. We will not, therefore, say a word 
against the colt by King Tom out of Maid Marian, who may 
ssibly grow into a wonder; we will only say that his defeat of 
arquis of Lorne and Pactolus was, under the circumstances, not 
worth consideration. The subsequent running of Pactolus (who 
was only a head from Marquis of Lorne) against an indifferent 
field, leaves the Maid Marian colt in the unenviable position of 
still having to establish his claim to be far above plating form. 

On the second day of the week we had the pleasure of seeing 
Favonius, with 12 lbs extra, walk away from Mowbray (with a 
6 Ibs. allowance), and Headingley—thought good enough to be 

acked for the Oaks. The Derby winner looked in perfect health 
and condition, and, considering the running since the Derby of 
King of the Forest and Sterling, the three-year-olds must be pro- 
nounced of very superior class. What place should be assigned to 
Bothwell among them? Can any one solve that riddle? After 
Favonius had gone by, we had a grand match between Vulcan and 
Chopette—old antagonists—Vulcan having beaten Chopette at 
Newmarket in the Spring, and the Baron’s filly (on much better 
terms) having revenged herself on Vulcan at Ascot. This was 
the deciding heat, and the weights were almost the same as when 
they met in the Spring. Chopette naturally tried to cut Vulcan 
down, for it is notorious that Vulcan is a bad beginner, and re- 

uires a certain distance of ground to display his great abilities. 

ut, fast as Chopette went, Vulcan stuck close to her. He 
never fairly left her, and she could never get fairly away 
from him. Therefore, at the end of half a mile her 
race was run. She could go no faster, and Vulcan, who is 
by no means limited to so short a distance, came up to her at 
once. Then the race was over, for the young filly had not an 
effort left, and the old horse went on as he pleased. After three 
races between the pair, the conclusion is decisive. At fair weights 
the two-year-old might beat the old horse over half a mile; over 
any longer course she will most certainly be beaten. Meteor, who, 
we fancy, is another half-miler, had no difficulty in defeating the 
Gong filly for the Exeter Stakes, and then Lady Masham, for the 
second year in succession, won the Beaufort Stakes with ease. 
This year, however, there was a better field to beat, there being 
behind her Dutch Skater, Normanby, Clos Vougeot, and Champion, 
and nearly all of these she was meeting on unequal terms. ‘To 
conclude, Mr. Feeder, the ex-plater, met Gantelet, the ex- 
champion of the French horses, at even weights, and gave him a 
21 lbs. beating. 
On Thursday, after Vulcan the irresistible had given nearly 
= and a 2st. beating to the nearest of his eleven antagonists, 

terling did the greatest possible credit, not only to himself, but 
also to those of his own year, by giving weight to a large field of 
horses of all ages from three to five years old, and winning, 
8 st. 12 lbs. notwithstanding, in a canter over the last six furlongs 
of the Bunbury mile. Behind him were Royal Rake, Frivolity, 
Orphan (5 yrs., 7 st. 5 lbs.), and Tullibardine ; and whatever doubts 
may still be expressed about his staying powers, there is no 
s7 that Sterling is by far the fastest horse of his year over a 

. ¥.C. course. Then came the Chesterfield, and though Meteor 
was the best of Cremorne’s antagonists, it was thought that the 
shortness of the course and his 7 lbs. penalty taken together might 
cause him to be chopped at the start by a speedy horse and 
prevent him from getting fairly into his stride. All courses, how- 
ever, as far as we know at present, suit Cremorne equally, and 
he carried his penalty and galloped away over his four furlongs as 
merrily as if half-mile courses were his ultimate destiny in life. 
What is looming in the future we know not; but, so far as we 
have seen, no two-year-old can come near Cremorne either for 


ually at home. Of the remaining racing we need only say that 
erdure looked so well, and galloped so well in the Queen’s Plate, 
that, if anything should happen to the mighty Mortemer, she will 
be no unworthy representative of Mr. Lombard’s stable on the 
Goodwood Cup day. 

The further consideration of the Betting Bill has been postponed 
till next Monday, and Mr. Lowther has given notice that, in case 
the second reading is carried, he will move that the Bill be re- 
ferred to a Select Committee. We are at a loss to know who will 
profit by the delay except the fraudulent advertisers who will 
continue to pick the pockets of the credulous for so many ad- 
ditional months, and the newspaper proprietors who will for the 
same period take their share of the ill-gotten gains with undi- 
minished complacency. We cannot believe that so thorough a 
sportsman as Mr. Lowther has any desire to lend a helping 
hand to these gentry, and, while admitting the force of 
objections to hasty legislation, we would remind him that 
every now and then an abuse of long standing is exposed so 
clearly and so irrefutably as to call for its suppression without a 
moment’s unnecessary delay. We may instance the condition of 
juvenile labourers in brickfields as a case in point of a glaring 
abuse being suddenly revealed, for the redress of which imme- 
diate, and, if people so please to call it, hasty legislation is im- 
peratively demanded. Nor do we think that the interested 
supporters of racing with all its concomitant evils unreformed and 
unchecked will gain in the end by any success which they may 
have in impeding the es of the present Bill. Fraudulent ad- 
vertisements are not the solitary blot of modern racing, and if it is 
really wished that Parliament should take a deliberate and com- 
prehensive survey of the state of the Turf, we hardly fancy that 
those who are now pressing for delay will have reason to be satistied 
with the result. We doubt, forinstance, whether the metropolitan 
race meetings, the chosen haunts of pickpockets and ruffians, and 
the constant scenes of every 7 and villany known to the 
lowest order of racing men, would be allowed to flourish as they 
do now in unbridled luxuriance. 

We must not omit to notice Mr. Bruce’s answer to Mr. 
Anderson last Monday. Mr. Anderson asked whether the opinion 
of the law officers of the Crown had been taken with regard to. 
certain betting advertisements, and whether the legality of such 
advertisements would be tested in a court of law. Mr. Bruce 
replied that the question had been submitted to Mr. Poland, 
st had charge of some of these cases, and that Mr. Poland was 
of opinion that some of the advertisements were illegal, while 
others escaped the operation of the law. It would be interesting 
to know, if Mr. Bruce would occasionally vouchsafe some distinct 
information, what creates the difference between a legal and an 
illegal betting advertisement, why those advertisements which 
are considered illegal by Mr. Poland have been allowed free course 
hitherto, and whether they are to be favoured with the same 
license in the future. 


REVIEWS. 


MASSON’S LIFE OF MILTON.—VOL. IL* 


i ty is now more than twelve years ago + that, in greeting Mr. 
Masson’s first instalment of his Life of Milton, we wished 
him health and strength for the completion of his undertaking ; 
we have now his second volume before us, and the third we learn 
is already in the press. If, therefore, as originally proposed, the 
work is to be comprised in three volumes, we may hope before 
long to be able to congratulate him on the accomplishment of a 
work of no little labour and research. 

The period of Milton’s life treated of in the present volume 
comprises only about five years—from April 1638 to July 1643— 
during which time:Milton returned from the Continent, repairing, 
first to the paternal abode at Horton, then to St. Bride’s Church- 
yard, and subsequently to his “ pretty garden house ” in Alders- 
gate Street. As in his first volume, though with yet more sharply 
dividing outlines, Mr. Masson gives us alternately the poet’s in- 
dividual experiences and those of the age in which he lived, the 
latter, however, claiming here by far the larger share of our 
attention. In fact, as our author intimates, he courts criticism as 
an historian not less than as a biographer :— 

T should wish it [he says] to be distinctly understood that the History is 
not offered as a mere popular compilation, to serve as stuffing or setting for 
the Biography, but as a work of independent search and method from first 
to last, which has cost more labour by far than the Biography, and for 
which I accept equal responsibility. 


We have accordingly a detailed account of the Marquis of Hamil- 
ton’s mission to Scotland to treat with the Covenanters (a pregnant. 
event in Scottish history), followed by the Glasgow Assembly and 
the two “ Bishops’ Wars,” the assembling of the Long Parliament, 
the Irish Insurrection, the Grand Remonstrance, the attempted 
arrest of the Five Members, the battle of Edgehill, and the meet- 
ing of the Westminster Assembly; the fourth and concluding 
book being devoted to an outline of the history of English Presby- 
terianism and English Independency up to the year 1643. : 


* The Life of John Milton; narrated in connexion with the Political, 
Ecclesiastical, and Literary History of his Time. By David Masson, M.A. 
Vol. 2. London and New York: Macmillan & Co, 1871. 


speed or for staying power. At «ne game or the other he seems 
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Scotland, at the time that the Marquis of Hamilton entered 
Edinburgh with the royal Declaration in his pocket, was beginning, 
for the first time since the union of the Crowns, tooccupya prominent 
= in the thoughts of the English nation. So great indeed had 

n the attention she had drawn upon herself by the proclamation 
of the Covenant, that in the South her ordinarily prudent sons be- 
came somewhat vainglorious, occasionally lost their heads, and 
threw out dark hints respecting the future which turned to their 
own discomfiture :— 

One reads, inter alia, how a certain Mrs. Cromwell, living "near Shere 
Lane, and not only she, but her neighbour Mrs. Grace Southcott, and the 
Rev. Mr. Swadling, Vicar of Aldgate’s, and Dr. May, a physician—all of 
whom chanced to be in Mrs. Cromwell’s house at the time—were alarmed by 
the wild talk of a certain Captain Napier, a Scotchman, who had dropt in 
with apologies from his sick wife for not having been able to call on Mrs. 
Cromwell. The news from Scotland having been mentioned, Captain Napier 
had told them that there was more in that matter than people generally 
knew. What was brewing time alone could tell. Only this he 
would hint, that “all the apostles of Christ had not tool. a year amongst 
them,” and that, if the Bishops of England were brought back to somethi 
like that state of things, it might be better for all parties! All this an 
much more did Captain Napier say openly in Mrs. Cromwell’s house, till 
the hair of his hearers stood on end; and no sooner was he gone than, Mr. 
Swadling and Dr. May having agreed that “many a man hath been laid 
upon a hurdle for less matters than this and for concealment,” an account of 
what had yt was drawn up, read to the women, and sent to Secretary 
Windebank. The result was that Captain Napier soon found himself under 
lock and key. If the accounts are correct, we need not pity him much; he 
was but a Scottish Bobadil, who had probably a bee in his bonnet. 

The determined stand taken at the Glasgow Assembly brought 
matters to a crisis. Charles marched into Scotland and eyed his 
rebel subjects, drawn up under Leslie on Dunse Hill, through a 
field-glass. ‘ All,” says Clarendon, “did not exceed the number 
of three thousand men, very ill armed, and most country fellows.” 
“The total number being about twenty thousand men,” says 
Baillie, the Presbyterian narrator, “ with mounted cannon near to 
the number of forty great and small; our captains for the most 
part barons or gentlemen of good note; our lieutenants almost all 
sojours who had served over the sea in good charges.” ‘Then there 
were “the good sermons and prayers,” he adds (himself, by the 
by, one of the officiating ministers), “and the remonstrances very 
frequent of the goodness of their cause, and of their conduct 
hitherto by a hand clearly divine.” From whatever motives, 
whether those of clemency, as Clarendon would have it, or of 
 stregerar as Baillie would imply, Charles deemed it desirable to 
ave recourse to negotiation. The Pacification of Birks followed, 
and Charles disbanded his army. It was, says Norgate, “like the 
break-up of a school.” In certainly amusing contrast to the 
edifying description of the Presbyterian divine, Mr. Masson gives 
us another version of the affair from the pen of a promising young 
vs a groom of the royal chamber, writing to his cousin in 
ndon :— 

“ We have had,” he says, in a letter from the camp to his cousin Reade in 
London after the Peace was concluded, “a most cold, wet, and long time of 
it; but we kept our soldiers warm with the hopes of rubbing, fubbing, and 
scrubbing those scurvy, filthy, dirty, nasty, lousy, itchy, scabby, slovenly, 
snotty-nosed, loggerheaded, foolish, insolent, proud, beggarly, impertinent, 
absurd, grout-headed, villanous, barbarous, bestial, false, lying, roguish, 
devilish, long-eared, short-haired, damnable, atheistical, Puritanical crew of 
the Scotch Covenant.” 

The second “ Bishops’ War,” with its yet more ignominious 
results, followed, and to this succeeds the assembling of the 
Long Parliament. With a view to a more thorough illustra- 
tion of the composition of both Houses, Mr. Masson gives us a 
series of brief accounts of the principal members, arranged after 
the fashion of a modern Debrett, while by the addition of a few 
skilful touches he indicates, for the most part very happily, the 
salient characteristics of each prominent actor. ‘ Probably for 
no mind in England,” he says, “had the opening of the Long 
Parliament sounded a proclamation of great coming danger more 
rousingly than for Milton’s”; and dismissing somewhat con- 
temptuously the generally accepted interpretation of the two_lines 
in the Lycidas— 

But that two-handed engine at the door 

Stands ready to smite once and smite no more— 
as anticipative of Laud’s fate, he asks, “ May not Milton, what- 
ever else he may have meant, have meant a coming English 
Parliament with its two Houses?” 

Before the opening of the Long Parliament Milton had moved 
from his lodgings in St. Bride’s Churchyard, where he had been 
living “among his books and papers, with his younger nephew, 
Johnny Phillips, boarding with him, and the other nephew, 
Edward Phillips, coming in for his lessons,” to “a pretty garden 
house” in Aldersgate Street, described by the older nephew as 
‘fitter for his turn, besides that there are few streets in London 
more free from noise than that ”—a description so entirely falsified 
by the lapse of time as to draw from Mr. Masson a very readable 
account of this locality as it was in the days before the Great 
Fire. The attainder and execution of Strafford are next related in 
succinct but interesting outline. “ When we get his head,” wrote 
the pious preacher of Dunse Hill (a sentiment not quoted by our 
biographer), “thenall things will run smooth.” A fallacious hope,as 
the Irish Rebellion, the Grand Remonstrance, and the outbreak of 
the Civil War, following in succession in these pages, sufficiently 
testify. The composition of the Westminster Assembly is illus- 
trated in the same manner as that of the Long Parliament; its 
history, in Mr. Masson's opinion, having more value, “in some 
homely respects, to Britons now than the history of the Council 
of Basel, the Council of Trent, or any other of the great eccle- 


siastical Councils, more ancient and cecumenical, about which we 
hear so much.” - The concluding chapter gives us an outline of 
the history, theories, and organization of the different bodies that 
were the offshoots of English Presbyterianism and English Inde- 
pendency. Brown and his followers, the originators of the latter 
movement, can hardly be saidsto shine with much lustre even in Mr. 
Masson’s hands. Brown himself, after a stormy career, and having 
been committed to no less than thirty-two prisons, “in some of 
which he could not see his hand at noonday,” eventually accepted 
a living in Northamptonshire, living on until 1630, “ when Fuller 
knew him as a passionate and rather disreputable old man of 
eighty, employing a curate to do his work, quarrelling with ony 
body, and refusing to pay his rates.” Long before Brown’s death, 
Bacon had thanked God that his followers, “ a very small number 
of very silly and base people,” were “so suppressed and worn out, 
as there is scarce any news of them.” They had fled to the Con- 
tinent, especially to Holland, where Ainsworth, “the most pro- 
foundly learned” of them all, is described as living at Amsterdam 
“upon ninepence ai week and some boiled roots.” Even in 
Holland they appear, true to the spirit of their founder, to have 
split up again; and, in fact, as far-as we are able to grasp their 
special theory, there was not much to prevent each individual 

rownist from constituting a Church in himself. Some account of 
the progress of the movement in New England completes a valu- 
able and careful sketch. 

With the assembling of the Long Parliament commenced the 
fierce controversy with which Milton’s name is associated. The 
“ Bishops’ Wars” over in Scotland, the English bishops found 
themselves engaged in a pamphlet war in England. Few, we 
imagine, will be found who will not admit that this episode in the 
poet’s career is that on which it is least pleasant to dwell. A 
consensus of admiration gathers round the author of the Penseroso 
and the Allegro, young, accomplished, and debonair, and round 
the author of the Paradise Lost, old, solitary, blind, and majestic ; 
but in the Animadversions and the Apology we have passage upon 

assage which form not simply a blot upon the fame of Milton, 

ut raised him to a “bad eminence ” for scurrility even in that 
scurrilous age. The heavy “slanging” of the Scotch Covenanters, 
in which Charles’s petulant young groom of the chamber indulges 
when writing a familiar letter to a relative, is completely eclipsed 
by that which Milton deliberately wrote, published, and took 
much pains to circulate, concerning the “ English Seneca.” 

The controversy itself is certainly a somewhat tangled web. 
First, Hall, alarmed at the action of the new Parliament, put 
forth his Humble Remonstrance, which drew forth from Smectym- 
nuus—where, to use the expression of Cleveland, 


Five faces lurk under a single vizard— 


a laboured and rather tedious reply. To this Hall rejoined by a 
Defence of the Remonstrance ; whereupon Milton, the “five” being 
evidently overmatched, entered the field with his Animadversions 
upon the Defence; this in turn called forth A Modest Confutation ; 
and to this Milton mede a final reply; the full title of his pam-— 
hlet piling up, uiuch after the manner of the “ House that Jack 
Built,” into something like An Apology against a Modest Confuta- 
tion of Aniniadversions upon the Remonstrant’s Defence against an 
Answer to a Book intituled An Humble Remonstrance. The sepa- 
rate controversy with Ussher (who, by the by, always wrote hi 
name thus, though Mr. Masson spells it with a single s), the tractate 
Of Reformation, and the Reason of Church Government, complete 
the list of Milton’s contributions to this subject. Apart from 
Hall’s advanced age and high character, his genius and political 
sympathies would appear to have entitled him to more considerate 
treatment. We know, indeed, that Milton dealt far more respect- 
fully with Ussher’and with Andrewes; and the question conse- 
quently arises how he came to be actuated by such intense hostilit; 
against one whom his me ee admits to have been “ one of his 
favourite aversions.” Mr. Masson gives us what we suppose he 
considers an adequate solution. “He regarded Hall, I believe, as, 
to a great extent, a literary impostor, a man of an essentially coarse 
and mean order of talent, who had been rated far above his deserts 
and whom it would be a service to literature, as well as to sound 
Church polity, to blast and show up.” We cannot say that this 
explanation satisfies us. In the first place, there is little that is 
coarse, and nothing that is mean, in Hall’s writings. His Satires, 
the weakest productions of his pen, were the effervescence of 
youth, and hal appeared some forty years before the Smectymnuan 
controversy ; and the frequent “ baiting” of his antagonist (to 
use his own expression), which Milton found;it expedient to in- 
troduce dpropos of these effusions, is certainly not suggestive 
of strength in the matter really relevant to the question in 
dispute. In other respects it may be affirmed that Hall was 
conspicuous in an wanting in no kind of talent. His Occa- 
stonal Meditations are marked by a subtlety of thought that 
will scarcely be matched in Milton, whose strength did not lie 
in that direction; his delineations of character may compare 
with those of Theophrastus; and in an age when the dread 
of enthusiasm had not yet dulled the pulpit of the English 
Church, his reputation as a preacher was second to that of Jeremy 
Taylor alone. The intensity of Milton’s hostility, we suspect, was 
attributable to another cause. Hall at this time was the repre- 
sentative of the moderate Episcopalian party. He had protested 
against the Book of Sports; his toleration of the Calvinistic 
clergy in his diocese was notorious; and there was still a possibi- 
lity that if the section he represented could succeed in. wresting 
the helm from Laud and his party, the Church might yet outride 
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the storm which Milton had hailed, as it burst, with such grim 
satisfaction. To the recluse of Aldersgate Street the Bishop of 
Exeter appeared as the possible saviour of the cause of Episco- 

, and consequently as one whom “to blast and show up,” 
as Mr. Masson expresses it, had become a primary necessity. On 
another point in connexion with this controversy the author's 
view appears open to exception. It has been generally supposed 
that the Modest Confutation was written by Hall’s eldest son, and 
the internal evidence certainly seems to warrant such a conclu- 
sion. Mr. Masson, judging, as far as we can gather, from no other 
data, holds that it was mainly the production of Hall himself, 
though he admits that some passages—as, for instance, that where, 
in reply to Milton’s wholesale allegations of gluttony and self- 
indulgence against the bishops, an appeal is made to Hall’s 
personal appearance and green old age—could not possibly have 
proceeded trom the Bishop’s own hand. Hall may have been 
aware that such a pamphlet was preparing, and may have suggested 


some of the arguments and facts; if he was really the author, it 
must be owned that he very nearly descended to the level of his 
antagonist. 


Elaborate as is Mr. Masson’s conception and execution of his task, 
he has yet passed over certain points which seem to invite in- 
quiry. We should have looked, for instance, for some discussion 
in these pages of the standpoint from which Milton gave utterance 
to a sentiment like the following:— Whatsoever Time or the 
heedless hand of blind Chance hath drawn down from of old to 
this present in her huge dragnet, whether fish or sea-weed, shells 
or shrubs, unpicked, unchosen, these are the Fathers.” This con- 
tempt of Patristic literature is a notable feature in Milton. He 
alternately uses and abuses the Fathers, especially those of the 
Latin Church ; and yet it is difficult not to be aware of certain 
very marked resemblances in the Apology for Smectymnuus and the 
Treatise against Marcion; and there must, one would suppose, 
have been grounds for more intellectual sympathy than is ever 
permitted to appear between the author of Paradise Lost and the 
author of the Confessions and the De Civitate Det. It would almost 
seem as though Milton’s fierce though far from groundless hostility 
to existing forms of Church government had landed him in un- 
reasoning dislike of all authority. He wanted tabula rasa right 
down from the Apostolic age, cleared from all decisions of 
Councils, Fathers, and Bishops. Hence, too, his scant courtesy 
towards those who had carried out the work of Reformation itself 
and stopped short of what he considered thorough reform; until 
heis to be found stigmatizing Cranmer, Ridley, and Latimer, as the 
“common stales, to countenance with their prostituted gravities every 
politic fetch that was then on foot”; language at which even the 
tolerant Fuller held up hishands in sorrow. However much such 
invective might give piquancy to the occasional pamphlet, it is 
impossible not to see that the canons implied in Milton’s criticism 

e at something much deeper than either Episcopacy or 
Patristic literature. 

In one respect this volume contrasts favourably with its 
predecessor. In our former criticism we felt bound to note 
certain errors in the translations of the Latin poems which indi- 
cated, not simply inaccuracy, but defective schoiarship. From 
such blemishes the rendering here given of the ‘Epitaphium 
Damonis into English hexameters is nearly free. We are not 
quite certain indeed, when we find Necdum aderat Thyrsts rendered 
by “ Thyrsis not being by,” and the refrain— 

Ite domum impasti, domino jam non vacat, i— 
turned into 

Go unpastured, my lambs ; your master now heeds not your bleating, 


whether the translator would be found perfectly sound on the 
distinction between jamdudum and jam non; and the rendering of 


— dies medio dum vertitur axe 
by — when day spins round on his middlemost axle } 
is certainly odd; while to render mordaces curas by “heart-hid 
cares,” when the Penseroso gives us ready to hand “ eating cares,” 
is a superfluity of error; but on the whole we have here a spirited 


and accurate version of a poem which in its Latin dress has scarcely 
attracted the attention it deserves. 


The impression left on our mind of the author's capacity for 
his task is but little modified. A thorough insight into the 
scholastic character of Milton’s mind requires an acquaintance with 
the literature which he studied, and the traditions of that culture 
which he both contemned and reflected; and herein Mr. Masson 
is wanting. He possesses, incontestably, in no ordinary degree a 
true sympathy with Milton’s genius, and a hearty admiration for 
his character ; but these very qualifications sometimes tend to dis- 
tort his vision, and he holds the historic scales with but unsteady 
hand. As a statement of facts the volume will occasionally be 
found a valuable corrective of Clarendon; but we are sometimes 
uncomfortably conscious that the events in the great national 
drama which was being played out during those years are 
iy so as to cast the most favourable light on one who was 
not, like Macaulay’s William, a central character, but a young 
man about thirty-four years of age, living in a somewhat obscure 
way in a London suburb, and chiefly known as a rising poet, and 
an able and eloquent, though highly scurrilous, pamphleteer, 


KINGSLEY’S AT LAST.* 


UTHORS in distress for a title, as is often the case, when 
their work is otherwise complete, need but to copy the pre- 
cedent ingeniously set by Mr. Kingsley. He has apparently hit 
upon the happy idea of taking the first two words of his narrative as 
a sort of catchword to puzzle us before we look into the book. One 
more conversant with legal practice might in like manner spare his 
ingenuity the rack by christening his work “This Indenture.” 
The idea might more appropriately in Mr. Kingsley’s case have 
come from the august precedent which causes the Papal Bulls 
to be known by their opening syllables, as “ Unam Sanctam” 
“ Unigenitus,” and so forth. Or he may possibly have soughta still 
higher source of inspiration—“ Beatus Vir,” or “ Dixi Custodiam,” 
being the sufficiently established mode of designating Psalms 
of David. “ At last,” we begin to read, “ we, too, were crossing 
the Atlantic.” And for no other reason that we can see is this 
“ Christmas in the West Indies ” dubbed by a title which might at 
least equally well have ushered in a sensational novel, a millennial 
vision, a theological or a political tract. Often has our versatile 
author led us through the paths of fiction and launched us amid 
the perils and wonders of the deep. From the professorial chair 
he has discoursed to us of the wonders of history, justifying the time- 
honoured saw that facts are more strange than fiction. He has 
taken usinto the company and familiarized us with the talk of 
buccaneers and kings of the Spanish Main. But now he starts as a 
peaceful voyager in a prosaic steamboat, on the old route indeed of 
“Westward Ho,” but no longer in the rufiling, swearing, flaunt- 
ingly dressed crew of Raleigh, Drake, or Frobisher. The Old 
World lay behind him “as a dream,” and the reality was to come. 
From childhood he had studied the regions of the Far West, 
“their natural history, their charts, their romances, alas! their 
tragedies.” And now, “at last,” he was about to compare boolis 
with facts, and to judge for himself of the reported wonders of the 
El Dorado. The glamour of so much youthful and romantic 
reading scems to have gone with him into the new world of 
adventure and exploration, and to have imparted to every incident 
both of the voyage and of his subsequent roaming a glow which 
is reflected in his very language. We are accustomed to see 
Mr. Kingsley in more or less of a fine frenzy when he writes, 
but here he seems to sit upon the actual tripod of inspiration, so 
wild is his enjoyment of the sights and sounds that every moment 
come within scope of eye or ear, so rapt his eloquence in dis- 
coursing of the marvels of the tropics. It is not a little fatiguing, 
we must confess, to be perpetually kept up to this pitch of excite- 
ment. But who ever knew the slightest sense of consideration for 
the nerves or sinews of less enduring mortals to penetrate to the 
consciousness of men of the muscular or heroic mould ? All we can 
do is to let ourselves be borne along in su})missiveness and in envy, 
while our guide shows no sign of bated breath. The failings of 
ordinary men are not for him. Throughout the voyage not a 
whisper or sigh betrays the sense even of the minor miseries which 
overtiow in the cup of commonplace travellers. Upon the fibres 
of such an organism sea-sickness fails to inflict a passing qualm. 
The “ brave north-easter,” much maligned by nerveless, shivering 
wretches at home, celebrated by our traveller in song, bears its 
exulting votary along “ graciously out of December, as it were, into 
May.” As for those who complain of monotony at sea, either far 
fewer resources must they have in theirminds, orto much worse com- 
pany must they have been doomed, than were here on board the 
Shannon. ‘There is not only the pleasant chatter of a multifarious 
and mutually agreeable society on deck or in the saloon, with the 
ample fare, followed by the lively waltz or Sir Roger de Coverley 
under the awning; but nature in its numberless aspects wooes the 
attention and kindles the fancy of the amateur votary of science. 
The flying-fish is to be noted, and the mystery ofits flight to be made 
clear. The floating frond of the Sargasso grass carries back the 
thoughts to speculation upon the possible Atlantic continent sunk 
long yeurs since.. Scientific names are to be found for the multi- 
tudinous and often microscopic forms of life which people the 
waters or their vegetable wrack. Here our author rides his hobby 
for amateur botany and physiology with apparently the greater 
delight for the sense of awe which his imposing nomenclature must 
impress upon the technically unskilled reader. Ome tgnotum pro 
magnifico. We have no doubt that much of the popularity 
of Mr. Kingsley’s style rests upon its perpetual suggestion 
of depths unutterable, into which the writer alone is privileged to 
look, Classic myths, historic doubts, or abstruse problems in 
science flit in a vague and shadowy way upon the page, as if to 
show the writer's power over springs of knowledge into which no 
peters eye may look. For one who has, like himself, lived from 
oyhood among the legends of the Spanish Main, to whom 
the names and exploits of the buccaneers are household words, 
and who has at his fingers’ ends the geography, history, and 
statistics of the West India Islands, there may be intense delight 
in losing the hard outline of fact and figure in the writer's dithy- 
rambic glow of words. If not poetry, it is by no means prose, as 
commonly understood, in which he discourses as the appropriate 
medium for the wonders of the tropics. We breathe an atmosphere 
unknown to the duller temperate zone from the moment that we 
sight the long, low line of the Virgins, St. John’s, Tortola, and 
St. Thomas, divided from each other by winding channels like 
land-locked lakes; the white triangular sail of the native craft 
beating up and down through “cockling seas ”"—whatever such 
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may be, for much of Mr. Kingsley’s phraseology is beyond 
We fully share his feelings, firet the 
dropped in sight of the New World, in eschewing the flaunting 
town for the paradise of a little cove half a mile off; blue water 
irt by pearly sand, backed by impenetrable jungle, and crowned 
y the curved yellow stems of the cocoa-nut and the straight 
grey trunks and broad fan-leaves of Carat palms, 


As he leapt ashore from the boat lent by the kind chief officer, 
how was our traveller’s dream of forty years translated into fact in 
resence of the strangeness, the wealth, the gorgeousness of tropical 
ife! Vain at first was every attempt to fix the eye on any one domi- 
nant or typical form, “with every form clamouring, as it were, to 
be looked at, and a fresh Dryad gazing out of every bush, and its 
wooing eyes asking to be wooed again.” We are glad to learn, by 
the way, that the beauty and mystéry of vegetable life in those 
teeming regions have not been without their effect in kindling in 
the mind of the poor negro, however dark in comparison with his 
white-skinned brother, some sparkle of fancy alin to that of classic 
Greece. In the high woods of Trinidad the negro is shy of felling 
the Ceiba, or silk-cotton tree. Itis amagic tree, haunted by spirits, 
There is “‘ too much Jumbies in him.” And of those who dare to 
cut him down, some one will die or come to harm within the 
year. In Jamaica, a friend told the writer, it is believed that if 
a person throws a stone at the trunk he will be visited with 
sickness or other misfortune. When it is necessary to cut one 
down, rum is first poured at the root as a propitiatory offer- 
ing. Even more graceful and pleasing is the myth which 
connects itself in popular tradition with the origin of the 
wondrous pitch lake of La Brea, one of the most graphic inci- 
dents in our author’s narrative. The pure and gentle race of 
Indians who for unknown = had swung their hammocks to the 
stems of the tall and graceful Moriches, which, with their smooth, 
slender columns, and groined roof of broad fan-leaves overhead, 
formed a fane beside which St. Mary Redcliffe, or even King’s 
Chapel, is as clumsy as all man’s works are beside the works of 
God, warned their children not to touch the nests of the humming- 
birds, which even till lately swarmed around the lake :— 


For—so the Indian stery ran—once on a time a tribe of Chaymas built 
their palm-leaf ajoupas upon the very spot where the lake now lies, and 
lived a merry life. ‘The sea swarmed with shell-fish and turtle, and the 
land with pine-apples; the springs were haunted by countless flocks of 
flamingoes and horned screamers, pajuis, and blue ramiers; and, above all, 
by humming-birds. But the foolish Chaymas were blind to the mystery 
and the beauty of the humming-birds, and would not understand how they 
were no other than the souls of dead Indians, translated into living 
jewels; and so they killed them in wantonness, and angered “The Good 
Spirit.” But one morning, when the Guaraons came by, the Chayma 
village had sunk deep into the earth, and in its place had risen this lake 
of pitch. So runs the tale, told some forty years since to M. Joseph, 
author of a clever little history of Trinidad, by an old half-caste Indian, 
Sefior Trinidada by name, who was said then to be nigh one hundred 
years of age. 

Surely, exclaims Mr. pen and with truth, the people 
among whom such a myth could spring up were worthy of a nobler 
fate. “There were in them elements of sweetness and light which 
might have been cultivated to some fruit, but for the ruifianism of 
their conquerors, the offscourings, for the most part, of Europe.” 
Few of the primeval race remain in Trinidad, save in the northern 
mountains, and especially at Arima, and even they are largely 
of mixed breed, the offspring of Cimarons—Maroons, as they are 
called in Jamaica, fugitive negroes who took to them Indian wives. 
The bulk of the natives who survived the Spanish conquest betook 
themselves in canoes to the mainland. Strange to say, till of 
late at all events, at San Francisco, twenty miles to the north, 
canoes of Indians came mysteriously year by year across the Gulf 
of Paria from the vast swamps of the Orinoco. Provided with 
garments by the Naparima ladies, the naked folk passed through 
the town into the woods, gathered there the fruits of trees known 
only to themselves, made almost in silence their little purchases 
in the town, and paddled away across the Gulf towards the un- 
known wildernesses whence they came. In the little paradise of 
Monos, a gallant and red-bearded Scotchman, with a head and a 
heart, a handsome Creole wife and lovely brownish children, was 
found practical viceroy of the island. This vision of idyllic life, 
we need scarcely say, sets off Mr. emer Why do 
not other people copy this wise Scot? ‘ Why should not many a 
young couple who have education, refinement, resources in them- 
selves, but are, happily or unha pily for them, unable to keep a 
brougham and go to London 8s, retreat to some such paradise 
as this (and there are hundreds like it to be found in the West 


Indies), leaving behind them false civilization, and vain desires,’ 


and useless show, and there live in simplicity and content the 
Gentle Life?” Itis not true, we are assured, that the climate is 
enervating. Our author in his own person stoutly denies it after 
afew months’ experience of Trinidad and little Monos in the cool 
season; and what more can be needed to do away with the evil 
name which somehow or other has stuck to the West Indies as a 
9 of residence ever since they were first known to Europeans? 
tis not every settler who is able to boast this same enviable 
physique. Nor will the ordinary British emigrant find the like 
compensation for heat, insects, yellow fever, and other local ills in 
never-tiring enjoyment of tropical scenery and products. Whether 
Mr. Kingsley’s glowing picture will be the means of luring many 
oung couples about to marry into making trial of love in a 
est Indian cottage, or whether, after trial, they will bless the 
memory of their adviser, it is not for us to say. There is much, 
however, in the genial optimism that breathes throughout 


these pages to make them pleasant reading enough, for readers 
at least of anything like similar temperament. ere are those 
who may prefer to have the phenomena of nature or matters of 
personal experience told in a less strained or inflated style. Yet 
to Mr. Kingsley himself life and thought at this perpetual high 

ressure seems to be so entirely natural that we find ourselves 
insensibly yielding to his guidance as he hurries us along through 
tropical brakes and mangrove swamps, and groves of tamarind and 
saman and giant balatos, amid tan les of twining parasites, and 
the thousand and one varieties of life, vegetable and animal, 
which teem in exhaustless profusion, Among the rarer marvels 
which crossed his path we note the fish-catching bats, which were 
seen with the evening shades trooping in dark masses over the 
sea at Monos. They were of the size and colour of starlings. That 
they have the power of sweeping the fish up off the surface of the 
water with the scoop-like membrane of their hind legs and tail 
rests upon the testimony of many who have a keen eye for nature. 
For the truth of the statement our author declines to vouch, but 
he was assured that fish-scales have been found in the stomachs of 
these bats; and no one, he was told by a friend, could be out at 
night and hear their continual swish-swish in the water without 
believing it. Yet, strange to say, these bats belong, according to 
Professor Newton, not to the insect-eating, but to the fruit-eating 
family, who, in the West as in the East Indies, may be seen at 
night hovering round the mango trees, and destroying much 
more fruit than they eat. Vain were all attempts to bring 
away alive, for the first time, one of the Guacharos, or rare 
nocturnal fruit-eating birds described by Humboldt, who swarm 
in the dark recesses of the caves at Ance Maurice and Ance 
Biscayen, as well as at Caripe on the Spanish Main. The 
fat of these birds is largely used for oil or butter by the Indians. 
More striking still was the mysterious booming sound heard 
more than once from the sea by the author and his companions, 
and known to be produced by the musical or drum-fish, possibly 
the originator of the Greek myth of the Sirens. This curious fish, 
taken by some at Trinidad to be the trumpet-fish, or.Fistularia, is 
more correctly regarded by ichthyologists as a kind of Pogonias, a 
fish somewhat like a great bearded perch, akin to the maigre of the 
Mediterranean. Its peculiar noise was thought by Cuvier to be 
made, in some way he could not explain, by the air-bladder. As 
made out to our author’s mind, it is due to the loud grinding to- 
gether of the strong bony palates and throat teeth which these 
fish have for crushing shells and crabs. 

Weare always happy to meet Mr. Kingsley in the field of nature, 
in which he is an enthusiast, and to a great extent an expert. 
When he enters upon less — ground, or matters where dry 
facts and figures are concerned, his peculiar mannerism stands him 
in less stead. Hence, doubtless, it is that in the latter portion of his 
work the interest unmistakably languishes. The statistics of popu- 
lation, or the principles and schemes of popular education, form but 
a dull, and far from a well-told, sequel to the wonders of physical 
life. In his theory of the decadence of West Indian prosperity he 
cannot be called clear or conclusive. His disbelief in any ill effects 
dependent upon climate reminds us of a certain royal Duke rae | 
after a City dinner the silly panic of a potato blight. He h 
never for his part, in all his experience of the season, seen a single 
potato with a me ja it, Mz. Kingsley will be found by those 
who are tempted to follow him to have cleared off not a little of 
reproach fron the Paradise of the West, if they have but the 
— fortune or the good sense to pay their wished-for visit at 

is 


PARODY, ANCIENT AND MODERN.* 


F parody were much more than an amusing chapter in the 
history of satire, it might be urged that M. Delpierre had done 
the subject scant justice in his sketchy volume. But, as it is —- 
he is entitled to considerable praise for having traced the lines an 
markings of a department of f erature as to which—though this is 
rare where ancients and moderns have trodden the same ground— 
the latter are not inferior to the former; nay, in some ts, the 
new wine surpasses the old. Though never in any case a high flight 
of genius, and though proceeding sometimes from a wit stirred 
by envy and jealousy, and at all times from a spirit antagonistic 
to the grave and serious, parody has of late days earned popularity 
by making criticism (through bathos) subsidiary to amusement, to 
such a degree that even the author parodied is oftener moved to 
mirth than to wrath by the sallies of the parodist. It is still capable 
of good service in showing up the improbable and extravagant in 
romance and poetry, in setting bounds to language by exhibiting 
the effects of unloosing its floodgates, and in stripping charlatans 
of laurels won by rant and rhapsody; but for the most pet 
modern parody is inoffensive without sacrifice of wit, and its shaft 
is not the less effective because not dipped in gall. Less severe 
than when handled by Aristophanes of old, much less so, presumably, 
than when employed by its supposed inventor gr and 
divested of the spite which animated, in parodying Moliére, the 
authors of La Critique du Partuffe its hold on modern favour 
under these conditions is evidenced by the pégularity of collections 
of the type of the Rejected Addresses and the “Bon Gaultier 
Ballads,” and by the welcome given by general readers to casual 
snatches of parody in lighter vetibdied literature. 
M. Delpierre’s sketch begins with the search for a definition, 


* La Parodie chez les Grecs, chez les Romains, et chez les Modernes. 
Par Octave,Delpierre. London: Triibner & Co. 1870. 
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which results in the acceptance of that of “le pére Montespin,” a 
French literary man of the last century, who holds it to be of 
the essence of ly to substitute a new and light for an old 
and serious subject, and to use (or misuse) freely the expressions 
of the author parodied. Unlike burlesque—where the subjects 
remain and the characters reappear the same, though trivialized 
and degraded—in parodies, eg. in the Frogs and Mice or the 
Lutrin of Boileau, new characters apply old and highflown expres- 
sions and language to a new subject and an pedir case. Another 
Frenchman, the Abbé Sellier (4.D. 1733), has left, among other 
good rules for the composition of P y, a caution against spite, 
vulgarity, and indecency, suggested by good taste and good sense, 
and justified, it seems to us, in the result, by a survey of the most 
successful parodies extant. 

To trace y to its origin would be a formidable task if it 
involved direct search at the fountain-head. Every one knows 
that the Battle of the Frogs and Mice passes for a very early 
parody of the Battles of the Iliad, and has read that no poet of 
antiquity was so much parodied as Homer. But the shallowness of 
such knowledge—got mostly from commentators and common- 
es books—is well exemplified by the blunder (cited by 

- Delpierre) of Le Plat du Temple, author of Virgile en France, 
one of the best parodists of the beginning of this century—a 
blunder indicative of the point at which researches into the 
antiquity of aged have commonly halted. In an otherwise 
able preface he makes “Henri Etienne qui florissait vers la 
neuviéme Olympiade ” the inventor of simple or narrative parody 
at a date anterior to Hegemon and Hipponax. The truth is, 
that in 1573 and 1575 Henri Etienne, or Stephens, published 
two small volumes containing Greek and Latin parodies by the 
ancients themselves and their imitators down to his own day, 
whether in the simpler form of the mere change of a word 
or two in a verse, or the more wholesale style of Matron, who, 
ty to Athenzeus, parodied more than a thousand verses of 
Homer for the purposes of the culinary art. From these two 
volumes it fant seem as if the German collectors and others, 
whose editions M. Delpierre succinctly notices, all took their cue ; 
and with them, and Moser’s Parodiarum Grecarum Exempla, and 
a good edition of Athenzus, all that is to!be gleaned about ancient 
soe may be compassed. Of ancient parodists the fame of 

egemon of Thasos, nicknamed “ Lentil,” and a contemporary of 
Alcibiades, stands as high as any, and is attested by the story that 
the Athenians in the theatre sat out the recital of his Giganto- 
machia in spite of the ill news of a disaster to their arms in Sicily 
received after its commencement. Of Eubceus of Paros, a con- 
temporary of Philip of Macedon, and, according to a critic cited b 
Athenzeus, the prince of parodists, a line is preserved which 
shows his skill in the simplest style of parody—the alteration 
of a word. In his Battle of the Baths he describes two combatants 
as smiting each other with brazen jugs, tyxeiyor, as if iyysina, 
instead of meaning “ spears,” were derived from éyyéw, to pour in; 
and speaking elsewhere of a quarrel about a woman, between a 
barber and a potter, he makes the latter address to the former 
Homer’s line di i. 275):— 


od riyvd’ twy axoaipeo Kovpyy, 
with the slight change of coipyy into covped ; so that it would run 
But seize not, valiant barber, on this prize. 


Such is the manner of a good deal of the parody which has frag- 
mentarily survived in Athenzeus and elsewhere, and which is 
attributed to Matron, Timon of Phlius, the author of the Siii, 
and the other names which we have cited. Of the vein of the 
former a specimen may be seen in Sir D. K. Sandford’s version of 
one of his fragments (Athenzeus, Bohn’s translation, vol. iii. p. 
1135); we can only find room for a line defining the cook’s pro- 
vince in Homeric phrase :— 
To appreciate parody we require to have before us the poe 
to, just as difference of tongue, climate, and manners disqualifies 
a foreigner from appreciating Punch or the French Charivart; and 
hence the greater intelligibility of the Aristophanic parodies to 
scholars who are well up in Euripides, and versed in the epoch of 
Cleon and of Socrates. To read Aristophanes, the Frogs, for 
example, is to take one’s fill of parodies, the only drawback being 
a suspicion that the poet had his favourites as well as his butts. 
It has always struck us that a passage in the Ajax of Sophocles, 
where Teucer and Menelaus are engaged in a sort of “ you're 
another” wrangle, the one beginning (to quote Plumptre’s ver- 
sion, p. 328-9) :— 
I once did see a man full bold of speech, &c. &c. 
and the other taking him up :— 


And I have seen a man of folly full, &c. &e. 


was as open to parody as anything in Euripides. And so almost 
certainly it must have seemed to the clever author of Bombastes 
Furioso, who, we cgnnot doubt, had this passage in his mind 
when in that burlesque he makes two doughty heroes bandy 
taunts after this fashion :— 

So have I heard on Afric’s sandy shore, 

A hideous lion give a hideous roar. 
To which the second rejoins :— 


So have I heard on Afric’s sandy shore, 
Another lion give another roar, 


But Euripides must have provoked parody; for a patodist as 
enjoyable as Aristophanes, Lucian of Samosata, plies him equally 
with Homer in his Jupiter Tragedus, a dialogue too little read 
by ordinary scholars, and one which abounds in parody, in the 
richest vein, not only of heroic and tragic poets, but also of 
Demosthenes and his Philippics. Another rare mine is Lucian’s 
Vera historia, a very model of the sort of pony which ex- 
plodes highflown romance by exaggeration of lies and “ Mun- 
chausenisms,” and which in the thirteenth and fourteenth cen- 
turies developed itself in such reactions against the songs and 
tales of chivalry as the “ Dit d’aventure,” of which a brief analysis 
is given by our author in p. 49. The modern counterpart of both 
is to be found in Thackeray’s well-known skits at the style of 
favourite novelists. 

In parody, as in all branches of literature, the Romans took a 
leaf out of the Greek book, and amongst other authors, Catullus 
and Virgil seem chiefly to have suffered this kind of free handling. 
M. Delpierre quotes from Joseph Scaliger’s Catalecta, a parody of 
Catullus’s praise of his pinnace, apropos of the rise of one Venti- 
dius Bassus from muleteer to consul. It was attributed to Virgil, 
who, so far as dates go, may have written it; and, if he did so, 
he was paid off in his own coin by the anonymous writer of the 
Antibucolica, mentioned by Donatus, one of which began with 

Tityre, si toga calda tibi est, quo tegmine fagi ? 
That the remains of Roman parody proper are scanty may be 
inferred from the jump which M. Delpierre is constrained to make 
from Virgil to Hadrian, who retorted on the poet Florus in a 
tag of “ Ego nolo Cesar esse.” Catullus generally must have 
een very attractive to parodists, if we may judge from the 
Latinists of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries; and the 
Phaselus specially so, for a German editor in 1642 published 
no less than five decades of parodies of this poem by divers 
authors. J.C. Scaliger turned it to account as against a great 
thief “ Doletus ille, &c.,” and his son Joseph against a bad and 
gluttonous advocate (“ Magirus ille, &c.”) of whom it is said that, 
as a result of his ill-gotten fees, 
Nunc cibaria 

Ligurit uncta, seque dedicat tibi, 

Culina dives, et culina divitis. 
Daniel Heinsius applies it to a favourite ass, and another happy 
—- refers to the metamorphose of one Alcon into a top. 

esbia’s sparrow, and the Dirge ever it, have also been subjected 

to parody again and again, and Henry Stephens, a diligent col- 
lector, has left one of his own on the death of a drunkard, of 
which two lines may be cited to show the aptness :— 

Qui nunc it per iter siticulosum 

Illuc, vina negant ubi videri. 
It was Horace’s lot to fall into the hands of worse workmen, as 
will be seen by a glance at M. Delpierre’s specimens. Between 
sayants and Jesuits of the seventeenth century all the peculiar life 
and sparkle of the original were parodied out of him. One David 
Hopp, who left behind him Parodie Horatiane, turned the 
second epode “ Beatus ille qui procul negotiis”’) into a common- 
place praise of a schoolmaster’s life, which, besides being dull, is 
at issue with another parody of Juvenal’s first satire, written by 
him on the insubordination of youth. And, with one or two ex- 
ceptions, it seems to have been the same with the parodists in 
general of the same period. Taubmann’s Anacreon Latinus must 
be specially kept out of this category, and so must Menage, for his 
parodies against the Professor and parasite Montmaur. But one 
could willingly exchange a heap of the frigid and formal 
misconceptions of parody by Jesuit fathers and dull men of 
learning of this epoch (a3 well as of the profane and coarse paro- 
dies of the prayers, Litanies, and offices of the Church, and the 
sacred Scriptures, which came in about the twelfth century, and 
were very rife in the centuries next before the Reformation, 
and of which M. Delpierre truly says, “ces travestissements 
n’ont épargné ni le pater, ni le credo, ni le confiteor”), for the 
possession of a few more such lively skits, in the shape of parody, 
as those of Menage, or those which, in Joseph Scaliger’s day, 
were composed “ par plusieurs doctes personnages aux grands 
jours tenus & Poictiers l’an 1579,” and inspired by the apparition 
of a flea on the fair bosom of Madame Desroches. The occasion 
was a grand reunion at the house of the lady, when the apparition 
in question was noticed by Etienne Pasquier to Madlle. Desroches. 
Hence all the parodies, in many forms and many languages, 
wherein Pierre Pithou, Joseph Scaliger, and Odet ‘Turnebus, 
among others, took their part, and which have made Madame 
Desroches’s flea as famous as Lesbia’s sparrow, and called forth 
as many elegant morceana: of a3 Chantry’s “ Woodcocks.” 
M. Delpierre is constrained to remark that many of these effusions 
show considerable license of imagination and expression, and, to 
judge by Scaliger’s tribute, which is a parody of the Passer 
Leshia, the remark is by no means uncalled-for. 

The volume before us is naturally richer in French parody than 
in that of other languages, and gives two or three specimens so 
good that we regret we cannot find space for them. Modern 
parody in French did not come into vogue till the seventeenth 
century, but when it did, it displayed all the wit and spirit to be 
expected of so lively a nation. In parodies of shorter poems their 
excellence may be inferred from the sample which M. Delpierre 
gives of Berthelot’s parody of Malherbe’s lines to a lady whom he 
called “ Merveille des Merveilles.” Berthelot could not pardon 
Malherbe for the rules and laws he had prescribed to poetry, and 
took the occasion of these complimentary stanzas to produce a skit 
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which was so pay og as to get him a beating. The refrain of the 
original is said to be copied from the Spanish, and is reproduced in 
the parody, one verse of which runs as follows :— 

Etre six ans a faire une ode, 

Et faire des lois & sa mode, 

Cela se peut facilement ; 
Mais de nous charmer les oreilles 
Par la Merveille des Merveilles, 
Cela ne se peut nullement. 
In parodies of the drama, too, the French have been very happy, 
from the time of Le Chapelain décoiffé (1664), of sie Ge 
account is given in pp. 89-94, till the beginning of this century, 
when the fashion changed to songs and vaudevilles. Voltaire’s 
dramas came in for a full share of parody, and in the first half of 
the last century the King’s Italian players were wont to entertain 
him with divers pieces of this kind. It is urged asa proof that 
oes does not depreciate the value of a good tragedy, that Racine 
as been as much ied as any dramatic author. On the other 

hand, we must admit the wholesomeness of its influence when, in 
such lively hits as the parody of Lamotte’s Inés de Castro, named 
Agnes de Chaillot, of which amusing extracts are given (PP. 134-5), 
an author’s extravagances are corrected, and the improbabilities of 
his plots and situations illustrated by ridicule. Epic poetry had 
an effective parodist early in this century in the too little known 
author of Virgile en France, to which we have already referred. 
And this writer’s notes are as good a piece of parody as his text, 
affording a capital specimen of that sort of mock solemnity of an- 
notation and affectation of acumen which enhances the “ Ballad of 
Lord Bateman,” and such like jeux d’esprit amongst ourselves. 

To come at last to our own country, it may be said without 
partiality that with us and with modern France parody has 
achieved its acme ; not, however, in what M. Delpierre calls “its 
first period ”—that coarse development for political, polemical, 
and sectarian purposes which rivals the bad taste of the twelfth 
century and those that followed closely upon it, and of which the 
three processes against William Hone, with the defence cf the 
accused, 1817-1818, contain a copious history. It is an over- 
sight of M. Delpierre to class in this period Ben Jonson’s “ Good 
Mercury, Defend us,” an examination of Cynthia’s Revels being 
enough to satisfy us that it is unfairly called a parody of une des 
plus graves litanies du service anglican; and if, among divines 
and statesmen, Toplady and Burke condescended, as our author 
shows, to such “low form” of satire, so much the worse for their 
taste. It might reasonably be expected that this kind of parody 
would be the resort of dissatisfied schoolboys, or of undergraduates 
of the baser sort in revolt against their tutors and deans. 

But of our “ second-period” parody, that which belongs to 
the present century, it may be ae with confidence that it equals, 
at the very least, the best of the parodies of the ancients. Witness 
the Posthumous Parodies published by John Miller in 1814—a 
repertory of happy imitations of our greater poets, which might 
dispute Steele’s award to Phillips's Splendid Shilling of the pre- 
ceding age of the title to be “the tinest burlesque in the lan- 
guage.” Witness, too, the Porsonian parodies in the Spirit of 
the Public Journals ; the Rejected Addresses, in which M. Delpierre 
specially cites the parody of Marmion, canto vi., but wherein all 
is good, and none more so than the parody of Crabbe, under the 
title of the “Theatre.” Here are two characteristic couplets :— 

*Tis sweet to view from half-past five to six 
Our long wax candles, with short cotton wicks, 
Touched by the lamp-lighter’s Promethean art 
Start into light, and make the lighter start. 


Then there are the Ingoldsby Legends, enshrining among other 


good things the parody of the “ Burial of Sir John Moore,” of 
which M. Delpierre gives an extract, at the same time diverging 
into a curious question as to its original authorship. From the 
“Bon Gaultier Ballads” he selects the parody of “ Lucy by the 
Banks of Dove” (pp. 167-8), and he has a word or two as to 
Thackeray’s Miscellanies, “Old Friends with New Faces,” Mr. 
Cholmondeley Pennell’s Puck on Pegasus, and the ephemeral 
burlesques and parodies of our current comic journals. He has 
done us the fullest justice in his power and within his range, 
though a strict searcher will miss alt mention of the Rolliad, now 
half forgotten, and of the brilliant pages of the poetry of the Anti- 
Jacobin, He has overlooked, too, the clever parodies of Coleridge’s 
Christabel, and of “Monk” Lewis’s Alonzo the Brave, and others 
which float in the memory of most English readers. A very 
lively supplement indeed might be easily got together with the 
aid of Notes and Queries, which publication reminds us quite re- 
cently of two — parodies, the shorter of which, in imitation 
of well-known lines in Moore’s Lalla Rookh, we shall be excused 
for quoting :— 
I never had a piece of toast 
Particularly long and wide, 
But fell upon the sanded floor, 
And always on the butter'd side. 


In such a supplement there ought to figure some of the stray 
arodies, of intinite humour, which are to be found up and down Alice 
in Wonderland ; indeed, it would be well to catch the genial author 
of that piece of “ —- fooling,” and compel, him to edit it. 
What can be better than this imitation of a snatch of Southey’s 
“You are Old, Father William” ?>— 
“You are old,” said the youth, “ and your jaws are too weak 
For anything tougher than suet ; 
Yet you finished the goose, with the bones and the beak— 
Pray, how did you manage to do it?” 


“Tn my youth,” said his father, “ I took to the law, 
And argued each case with my wife ; 
And the muscular strength which it gave to my jaw 
Has lasted the rest of my life.” 
“Tis the Voice of the Lobster,” on the model of the Slu 
in the same volume, has but one fault—namely, that there is so little 
of it; and other essays in parody therein show an aptitude 
which, though not rare in contemporary light literature, is rarely 
seen to such perfection in the agers day. Had we space, we 
might show that M. Delpierre has too summarily overlooked, in 
what he calls our first period, some very good parodies of the 
same calibre as Phillips’s Splendid Shilling; but we are not the 
thankful for the usefulness and general ability of his handy 
volume, 


BOOKS ABOUT THE WAR.* 


Ww. took up Inside Paris during the Siege in the fond hope 

that the Commune had found its historian; that we were 
to have a connected narrative by a neutral eyewitness of the 
events that have engrossed our attention during the spring. We 
were disappointed to find ourselves a volume of ancient 
history, and the familiar story of the old siege by the Germans. 
We were very sorry for ourselves, but still more ;sorry for the 
author. He has written brightly, lightly, and pleasantly, yet in 
aga good taste, of a sombre subject with a melancholy ending. 

e is familiar with France and Frenchmen; knows their ways as 
well as their language ; has been domesticated with his family in 
their capital until in a manner he learned to feel as one of them- 
selves, while preserving all the time a certain impartiality of judg- 
ment. But, most unluckily for himself, he appears ridiculously 
late in a field that had not only been closely reaped, but gleaned 
pretty nearly bare. First came those clouds of balloon-borne letters 
rom Special Correspondents gifted with shrewd observation, su 
ape by exuberant fancy, which inundated the columns of the 
aily press. Then these stray leaves and loose narratives were col- 
lected, selected, and bound in volumes gaudy and portly, written 
with an apparent gravity, deliberation, and dispassionate exercise 
of judgment which recommended them as valuable and anent 
contributions to historical libraries. And thus the light work 
that treats the siege from a satirical, sarcastic, serio-comic point of 
view, seems as much out of place at Midsummer as spring duck- 
lings at Michaelmas. We can give no better idea of the style of 
the “ Oxford Graduate” than by saying that it is seemingly 
modelled on that of the “ Besieged Resident.” Only by saying this 
we should probably do the “Oxford Graduate ” injustice, for his 
style appears to come to him so naturally and consistently that we 
have no right to impeach his originality. He is the candid and 
friendly cynic who ridicules where he affects to admire, and 
blends sneers and smiles with his praise. He likes the Parisians 
and laughs at them, with the calm sense of superiority which would 
be so irritating, could the vanity of the Gaul even conceive its 
possibility. He falls into the favourite fashion of English 
chroniclers of the Parisians, and links himself with the feats and 
fortunes of the victims of the siege in the offensive plural “ we.” 
“We are depressed,” “we are inspirited,” “we are betrayed,” 
&c. &e. We think he overdoes this peculiar form of satire, but 
perhaps that is because we have become so familiasized with it. 
And, in truth, all our objections resolve themselves into the 
one we started with. It bores us to accompany even the most 
agreeable guide over ground of which we know every inch. The 
magniloquent talk of the badauds of the Boulevards; the Sedentary 
Guard playing at soldiers ; the superstitious chivalry of the Breton 
Mobiles; Trochu’s desponding bulletins and Favre’s hysterical 
tears; the spy mania; the balloon service; the pigeons; the rats 
and the cats; Champigny, Le Bourget, Montretout—have not all 
these things been elaborated for our benefit over and over again ? 
What we can honestly say is that, had the subject been less hack- 
neyed, we might have enjoyed the “ Oxford Graduate’s” book ex- 
tremely. He moved poet in society which gave him as fair 
a chance of getting at the truth as was enjoyed by any one in that 
a of falsehood. He used his legs freely at a time when 
horseflesh, alive or dead, was at famine prices ; he kept his eyes about 
him, and he handles with ready fluency a facile pen. Should he be 
still a resident of Paris,;when Monarchy clashes with the Republic 
in the next periodical convulsion, we trust that, taught by expe- 
rience, he may take time by the forelock, or at least get well away 
with his competitors. 

Our Adventures During the War have, on the other hand, a 
certain freshness about them. They are the experiences of two. 
English ladies in the ambulances; and politics, strategy, and 
tactics are merely treated incidentally. Onc of the ladies holds 
the pen, while the other dictates at intervals} that is to say, Miss 
Pearson draws freely on Miss Maclaughlin’s diary and recollections 
as well as on her own. We may say at once that the book is 
a good one in its way 3 not the less so that the writer is so 
intensely prejudiced. For a professed Sister of Mercy, who plainly 
abounds in good works and overflows with kind-heartedness, she. 
is strangely lacking in charity of a certain kind. It is her unlucky 
destiny to be continually in hot water; and if she is swift to 
wrath, we fear she is slow to forget and forgive. Of course it 
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is quite possible that she may have been always in the right; 
she invariably pleads her own cause entirely to her own satisfac- 
tion ; and yet we cannot help surmising that some of her numerous 
oppressors and persecutors might have something to urge in their 
favour. If half of what she tells us of his doings be true, “ the 
Secretary” of the charitable Society under whose escort she 
started for the war must have been as much the wrong man in 
the wrong place as any easy-going official who ever abused the 
lavish subscriptions of the generous. She maintained a con- 
stant running fight around the seat of the war with the 
rapacious surgeons of all nationalities, who strove to annex the 
stores and medicines in her charge. By one doctor she was, we 
are told, treated in such a fashion that she was compelled to extort 
from him the promise of an apology in the Times—an apology 
which, we regret to learn, never appeared. But it was against 
the heads of the Society for the Relief of the Wounded, in whose 
ranks she originally wore her brassard, that she had, according to 
her own account, the gravest causes of complaint. Although 
Captain Burgess, the secretary, was civil, and even cordial in a 
first interview, his subsequent conduct is very differently described. 
As for Colonel Loyd Lindsay, he so ill succeeded in pleasing the 
ladies that when, on one occasion, he offered them seats in his 
carriage from Versailles to St. Germain, they refused indignantly, 
and congratulated themselves subsequently on their refusal. We 
do not precisely perceive the grounds of their indiguation, but we 
suppose Colonel Lindsay felt the rebuff; for it would seem 
that he shunned the ladies scrupulously on all future occasions, 
even to the extent of affecting to have his attention absorbed else- 
where when they actually brushed shoulders with him. Once, 
indeed, he had an excessively narrow escape from being brought 
to account. Miss Pearson caught sight of him descending a 
Staircase at the head-quarters of the Association, With her 
usual decision of character she bolted swiftly after him, but that 
time the gallant Colonel was too quick for her, and salely 
effected his retreat. We need hardly add that we accept the 
lady's account of these matters under due reserves, and that we 
can quite believe there are usually two sides to the question. 

One drawback to Miss Pearson’s utility as an ambulance nurse 
in time of war was her evident thoroughgoing partisanship. 
If we can imagine the member for Peterborough giving an 
account of his experiences while attached as Correspondent to 
Charette’s Papal Zouaves, we can conceive the spirit in which 
her book handles the Germans. She candidly professes her 
French sympathies at the outset, a confession which was per- 
fectly supertiuous, But she asserts that this did not make 
the slightest difference in the attentions she bestowed on the 
wounded of the two nations. We readily believe her, nor do we 
blame her for nursing the maimed objects of her predilection as 
a labour of love, while at the same time she did her duty kindly 
by their enemies. But we are sure that those Germans who 
were hale and hearty must at times have found their chivalry 
sorely tested in their encounters with her when she turned 
to bay in defence of her stores or her sick charges. She had 
embraced all the French prejudices, and apparently prided herself 
on parading the weaknesses of thought and pane | which helped 
to make France a laughing-stock in the midst of its heart-rending 


trials, On all occasions she echoes with profound conviction that | 


cuckoo cry of treason with which French vanity explained the 
collapse of French corruption. She glorifies the Francs-tireurs, 
who generally made themselves conspicuous by their absence, in 
phrases that would do honour to Roman valour in the palmy days 
of Rome. She brands in scathing terms the reckless ambition 
that made William of Prussia persevere in the war when France 
refused to pay in any shape the penalty of foiled aggression, She 
repeats the old legend of German soldiers savagely abusing 
the cruel and crafty ogre Bismark, who had led them to be 
massacred far from their homes; and it must be owned that she 
seems to have chanced upon one or two specimens of that rarity, 
the German coward, in the corps of her infirmiers. As may be 
expected, if Germans of any rank want a certificate for common 
honesty, the last person they had better apply to is Miss Pearson. 
The Figaro or the Gaulois itself never professed to believe more 
firmly in the weakness of the German aristocracy for other 
people’s clocks and watches. Prince Frederick Charles himself 
is said to have left Orleans several thousand francs in debt, al- 
though it seems odd that the Prince should not have satisfied his 
personal creditors when money was so lightly come by, and 
when he was conducting on so unconscionable a scale that 
simple finance —— called requisitioning. As for the Hos- 
itallers, those high-born tenders of the wounded, they were 
er special antipathy from first to last. Perhaps it is the old 
proverb of two of a trade. Miss Pearson credits the knights 
apparently with the best part of the vices which Coeur de Lion on 
his deathbed bequeathed to the demoralized order of the Temple. 
The Hospitallers, we are informed, were selfish, luxurious, and 
indolent. They lived on the fat of the conquered land, while the 
fighting men were being rationed, and the sick were dying for 
wantof luxuries which the knights wasted. They discourteously de- 
clined to resign their beds to the wandering dames; they churlishly 
left them to rough it on crusts and tea, instead of inviting them to 
dinner ; they were loath to part with a shred of lint or a drop of 
inine from their own ample stores, while they swooped down on 

e lightest pretence on those of the English, and carried bales 
and cases off by whole waggon-loads. Not that it greatly signified. 
Miss Pearson assures the subscribers that their money generally 
ran to waste, when it did not go to save the German pockets ; and 


there, we daresay, she speaks with some reason. But it will be 
seen that the ladies waged as harassing a warfare as Von der 
Tann’s Uhlans, and that even after the proclamation of peace 
they persist in prolonging their vendetta. 

Miss Pearson has her weaknesses, and they go a long way to 
make her book readable; but she has her merits as a nurse, and ag 
an author too. She was evidently indefatigable in her attendance 
on the sick, and so far she was clearly in her vocation. She was 
kindness itself to them when they were helpless, and spared no 
trouble on their behalf. She had an excellent head for organization, 
and great promptness of decision, while about her energy there 
could be no mistake whatever. When she did give a piece of her 
mind to Germans dressed in authority more or less brief, she was 
as often fighting the battles of the helpless wounded as her own, 
We must note the high praise she bestows on the Prince Imperial 
of Germany and Prince Louis of Hesse. She found both of them 
to be everything that was kind and courteous. We can only sug- 
gest that, if evil company corrupts good manners, the converse 
may be true likewise; and doubtless the union with English 
wives may have done much to eradicate German vices. All the 
little incidents of travel Miss Pearson tells capitally; and even 
when she is not stating sanitary facts, or unfolding the actual 
story of her ambulances, there is nothing like monotony about her 
book. We are amused to hear how she hunted for her billets; 
how she foraged for the materials of her more than frugal meals; 
how she learned to court slumber on those improvised substitutes 
for beds that come to hand in war time. If she deals rather in the 
Jortiter in re than the suaviter in modo, we must own that she is 
fitted to get through the world somehow, and bid defiance to all 
the enemies she may make in the passage. From the internal 
evidence of her work we should be inclined to describe her like 
the lady in Lavengro, as one who feared God and could take her 
own part; excellent material for making Sisters of Charity in war 
time. 


MRS. TREVELYAN’S HISTORICAL LECTURES.* 


tage is a gap of sixteen years between the second and the 
third of these volumes, ‘The earlier preface bears date in 
1854; the laterin 1870. The first two volumes were “ edited ” 
by Mr. Marriott; the third was only “partly edited.” There is 
something odd about this, as the second volume does not break 
off at any natural ending, but in the middle of the reign of Henry 
the Second. The three now form a consecutive series, going on 
to the death of Henry the Third. But the great gap in their com- 
osition must be borne in mind in reading or reviewing the book, 
Ve may doubt the wisdom of putting forth again in 1870 an un- 
changed composition of 1854. Still a composition of 1854, looked 
at as a composition of 1854, cannot be fairly judged by the 
standard of 1870. It is not merely that old books have been 
brought to light, and that new books have been written, between 
the two years, which it is the duty of any one writing in 1870 to 
have mastered. The difference is rather in the general diffusion of 
thought on these matters, in the clearer notions which are now 
abroad, and without which it would be impossible profitably to 
use the materials either of 1854 or of 1870. As we turn over 
the pages of Mrs. Trevelyan’s book, we see at once that it differs 
widely from the crowd of vulgar compilations of English his- 
tory. People who put together cram-books for the Civil Ser- 
vice stand quite as far below Mrs, Trevelyan as she stands 
below Kemble or Stubbs. Here is a book of real work, written 
with an honest object. The author writes, not to enable idle lads 
to shave through an examination with the least possible amount 
of knowledge, but to supply teachers with a manual for their 
teaching. We cannot call the book successful, according to our 
standard even of 1854, but it is at least a praiseworthy effort. It 
is the result of a great deal of honest labour, and a good deal of 
it labour in the right quarters. We do not know exactly how 
much belongs to Mrs. Trevelyan, and how much to her editor, but 
we think that we can discern that the loss of Mr. Marriott's 
editorship was a gain, The third volume, which was only “ partly 
edited” by Mr. Marriott, is decidedly better than the first two, 
which were wholly edited by him. This may simply be because 
Mrs. Trevelyan has naturally learned a good deal in sixteen years, 
but it may also be that she has in some measure set herself free 
from the bondage of an ecclesiastical party. A change of the 
same sort may be seen in our best female writer on these matters. 
In Miss Yonge’s later writings she has altogether shaken off the 
trammels of that ecclesiastical and royalist bondage which weighed 
her down when she wrote Zhe Kings of England. In Mrs. 
Trevelyan we see a change of the same kind, though the eman- 
cipation is less complete. It is curious to see her difficul- 
ties when she comes to Simon of Montfort. It is an endless 
struggle between natural admiration for a man who is at once 
saint, hero, and statesman, and a feeling that, from the cut- 
and-dried ecclesiastical and royalist point of view, Earl Simon 
was not quite the right thing. Miss Yonge has got rid of 
this altogether, Mrs. Trevelyan is still in the transitional state. 
But it is not unlikely that her comparative deliverance may be 
owing to her having written the latter part of her book indepen- 
dently of any clerical censor. The difference may be seen in the 


* Historical Lectures on the Early British, Anglo-Saxon, and Norman 
Period. Intended for the Use of Teachers of English History. By Frances 
A, Trevelyan. Edited by the late Rev. Charles Marriott, B.D, 3 vols. 
London: T.P. Hayes. 
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two prefaces. Mr. Marriott’s object, as set forth in 1854, was 
distinctly ecclesiastical. It was “to explain the action of the 
Church,” to “ mark the points of conflict in which man’s highest 
duties and interests have been concerned.” "We know perfectly 
well what this means. There are two sects of people who are 
equally unreasonable—those who hold that in every quarrel between 
a King and a Bishop the King must have been wholly in the right, 
and those who hold that the Bishop must have been wholly in 
the right. Of course there is some difficulty when a Bishop, 
like Stephen Langton and Walter of Cantelupe, dares to resist 
a King supported by the Pope. Then, in the genuine eccle- 
siastical view, the lower ecclesiastic must give way to the higher. 
The whole of Mrs. Trevelyan’s book is written from the ecclesias- 
tical side, but, when she escapes from the guidance of Mr. 
Marriott, her eyes are allowed to come much nearer to looking 
things in the face. In her own preface we are simply told:— 

Religious controversy has been, as much as possible, avoided; but the 

sition of the Church in England has been assumed as a fact; and its re- 
ations to the mind and conscience of the people living in those times have 
been recognised, 

This is quite another thing, and what no one can quarrel with. 
As in the case of Earl Simon, so in one or two other cases 
Mrs. Trevelyan’s natural sense of right and wrong comes into con- 
flict with the rules laid down for her. She of course takes the 
worst view of the reign of Eadwig, whom she oddly calls, not 
Edwy but Edwin, like Sharon Turner and Sir Henry Taylor. But 
the branding of A®lfgifu by order of Oda is too much for her, and 
speaking “ with great pain and the fear of seeming presumptuous,” 

e cannot quite hide that she does not think it was right. One 
would have had real delight in telling her that, in all probability, 
the thing never happened. 

This brings us to the chief characteristic of Mrs. Trevelyan’s 
book, especially its earlier parts, She has read a great deal; as 
Mr. Marriott says, she “ has devoted a considerable length of time 
to the study of the longer historians of recent date, and to that 
of many early chronicles.” The result is plain; there is real 
work shown in every page. But then Mrs. Trevelyan did not 
know of herself, and her clerical guide, it seems, was not able to 
teach her, that there is some difference between one book and 
another. The “early chronicles” and “the longer historians of 
recent date” are, in their eyes, of exactly the same value. There 
is not a spark of criticism; indeed criticism cannot exist in a 
book written either to exalt the Church or to run down the 
Church. This is a specimen of a way in which authorities are 
dealt with when everything is to be made to agree with a fore- 
gone conclusion :— 

While we blame Edwin, let us not refuse pity to him, or think him worse 
than we should many of us become without the upholding grace of God. 
His error was the rejection of that grace—the one false step in the outset of 
his reign; but for this he might have reigned well and happily. He was 
very young, and his character unformed, and that one act of resistance to a 
divinely appointed authority was his ruin, for it led to all the others. 
Some modern historians, willing to palliate his fault, and, in their usual 
fashion, to condemn the Church, lay much stress on Henry of Huntingdon’s 
character of this prince; but, after all, his single evidence in Edwin's 
favour does not amount to much, He calls him “not undeserving of praise 
in managing the sceptre of the land ;” and afterwards adds, “king Edwin, 
in the fifth year of his reign, when his kingdom began at first most decently 
to flourish, had his prosperous and pleasant beginnings broken off by 
untimely death.” Abbot Brompton gives the following widely different 
account of him :—“ he was a man that was very much an enemy to God 
and the kingdom ; he hated his own people and honoured his enemies ; he 
—_ the treasures of the Church tv his own disgrace and the peril of 
sou. 

The appeal from Henry of Huntingdon to Brompton is amusing; 
one is inclined to ask whether an Archdeacon, a mere secular, is 
held unworthy to be heard against an Abbot. To be sure, Abbot 
Brompton did not write the book which bears his name, but that 
isa small matter. Let us compare the value of the two state- 
ments. The book called Brompton is crammed full of legends of 
all kinds, good studies, many of them, of comparative mythology, 
but otherwise worthless, Its chief value is that it here and there 
preserves documents. Henry of Huntingdon is by no means a 
writer implicitly to be followed, but he is a writer who 
has a special value of his own. Unlike other people, his value 
lessens as he gets nearer to his own time. For his value 
consists in the mass of independent traditions, fragments of songs 
and the like, which he preserves. He has the same kind of value 
as the secondary classical writers, who wrote from original sources 
which are now lost. If Henry of Huntingdon gives a good report 
of a man of whom most writers speak ill, it is pretty good proof 
that there were two sides to his story, and that contemporary 
opinion about him was divided. Thus, though he wrote nearly 
two hundred years after Eadwig’s time, his witness is of far 
greater weight than that of a writer so far removed from the time 
commonly would be. It is at any rate of far greater weight than 
the talk of a careless compiler perhaps two hundred years later 
still. Now it is really creditable to Mrs. ‘Trevelyan to have 
to Henry of Huntingdon and Brompton at all; so to 

ave done at once removes her from the rank of mere com- 
pilers; but it is a pity that neither she nor Mr. Mar- 
riott seems to have had any notion of the relative value of 
the two books. Nor is this at all an extreme case. Mrs. 
T revelyan constantly quotes books yet later than Brompton side 
by side with authorities higher than Henry of Huntingdon. The 
result is that her book is full of mere legends and of views of facts 
for which there isno kind of authority. We feel sure that Mrs. 
Trevelyan has not written a word for which she could not bring 


something which she looks on as an authority. Into blunders pure 
and simple she by no means often falls. Her error is that of 
thinking one book as good authority as another. After all, in so 
doing she is simply following in the wake of Thierry, and Sir 
Francis Palgrave himself is not wholly free from the charge. But 
it is amusing to see her turn round and rebuke Thierry, not for 
any of his wild romances, but for not being strictly orthodox and 
not paying due respect to Bishops. 

With regard to the particular question of Eadwig, it is, after all, 
not accurate to say that Henry of Huntingdon stands alone. He 
also gets a good character from no less a person than Fabius 
Patricius Questor Aithelwerdus, though of course it might be 
answered that he, as one of the royal house, seems to have thought 
himself bound to praise all the kings all round. The most im- 
portant point, after all, is that the entry in the Chronicles about 
the divorce of Eadwig and Ailfgifu is quite inconsistent with the 
extreme form of the monastic version. 

We will give a specimen of Mrs. Trevelyan’s way of dealing, 
evidently in all honesty, with a purely legendary tale. It is no 
other than the famous story of Emma and the ploughshares. 
This, as is well known, comes from .the Winchester Annals and 
Brompton, the form in which it appears in the Winchester writer 
being seemingly the older. It is found in no earlier or better 
writer. Mrs. Trevelyan, who seems sometimes to have her books 
before her and sometimes not, appears to have gone for it to very 
strange sources indeed :— 

Collier says that two historians alone, Higden and Rudborn, notice it, and 

that Matt. Westminster’s silence on the subject, and that of others, looks 
suspicious, As further authorities, however, for the fact, I have seen Harps- 
field, Brompton, Knighton, Dorset, and Camden quoted. Cressy says the 
truth of the story “cannot rationally be questioned.” but allows that there 
are discrepancies in the chronology. But because Bishop Alwyn’s death is 
placed against a wrong date, it does not follow that all the foregoing state- 
ment is incorrect. Cressy’s account is taken from Harpsfield. There is also 
a very full account of the trial in Fabian’s Chronicle, but the sources from 
which he derives it are not named. 
We do know who is meant by Dorset; and Cressy, whom Mrs. 
Trevelyan often quotes, must have had an odd standard of things, 
as he calls Amulf of Flanders, the murderer of William Long- 
sword, “a prince full of piety and devotion.” But we think this 
list shows that we are right in saying that Mrs, Trevelyan has no 
notion of the difference between one book and another. At the 
same time it shows her thorough honesty of purpose, and we may 
add that M. de Bonnechose accepts the tale with a belief even 
more ready than her own. 

We will give another example of this curious balancing in 
Mrs. Trevelyan’s own mind. What is to be done when Stephen 
Langton is found in rebellion ? 

It was to be expected that Archbishop Langton would sympathize 
with the party of the barons—it is difficult tees him for it; yet tie 
course to which this line of conduct eventually led, is one upon the lawful- 
ness of which there will be considerable differences of opinion. I suppose, 
however, that if rebellion can be justifiable in any circumstances, it would 
be allowed to be so in his, 

And presently after :— 

We may date Langton’s first aggressive movement from this decision ; for 
he here pledged himself to the side of the barons. Was he right or wrong ? 
it may be asked. Again, if right, ought not the Pope to have upheld his 
position? ‘These are difficult questions; and I shall confine myself to the 
fact that the Pope took a different view of the subject from Langton; for 
the Legate had sent Pandulph to inform his Holiness that John was much 
ill-used by the barons; and that, for “his own part, he had never seen a 
more humble and modest prince.” 

There is something unusually charming in the sight of any one of 
English birth stopping to doubt as to the lawfulness of the course 
of the patriotic Primate who won us the Great Charter. 

On the whole, as we have already said, the book does not abound 
in mere blunders, but it is strange that one who writes so wholl 
from the ecclesiastical side should not have learned to distinguis 
the two great monasteries at Canterbury. In iii. 12, we find Henry 
the Second sending “a mandate to the brethren of St. Augustine’s, 
requiring them to proceed to the election of a Primate.” And 
again, in the account of the dispute between Archbishop Baldwin 
and his monks, for which, as we are in the volume published in 
1870, the great preface of Professor Stubbs would have been 
available, the disputants are throughout described as the monks of 
St. Augustine’s. But when we get to the disputed election of 
Reginald the sub-prior, we find ourselves in our natural place at 
Christ Church. 

We have dwelt at some length on these three chubby little 
volumes, because, though we cannot recommend them, there is a 
great deal about them which we respect. It is curious to see so 
much real and honest labour coupled with an utter lack of the 
power of distinguishing between one statement and another, and 
while it is provoking to see history written wholly from the point 
of view of a theological partisan, it is a curious study to see the 
way in which a really candid mind ever and anon revolts against 
its self-imposed bondage. 


2 ELLIOT’S COFFEE-PLANTING IN MYSORE.* 
fg 8 was when the Indian Covenanted Civil servant regarded 
the presence of a non-official Englishman in his district as an 
unmitigated evil, and himself as a sort of special providence 


* The Experiences of a Planter in the Jungles of Mysore. By Robert 
Map. Chapman & 


H. Elliot. 2 vols. with Illustrations and a 
Hall. 1871. 
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placed there to keep a constant watch on the “ interloper,” and to 
guard the people of the country from his lawless oppression. The 
interloper, on the other hand, was wont to consider the magistrate 
as a natural enemy who stepped in needlessly to interfere between 
him and the legitimate profits of business, and who wanted to 
keep all the observance of respect for white faces to himself. 
Accordingly the relations between the two used not unfre uently 
to assume the guise of a state of chronic warfare; the planter’s 
ingenuity being continually exercised in overreaching the magis- 
trate’s authority, the latter striving, and usually in vain, to bring 
his independent neighbour within the powers of the law. This 
sort of thing has long passed away with other vestiges of the 
Company’s rule in India and their traditionary policy. The 
most bigoted official can now appreciate the advantages accruing 
to the country from the presence of independent European 
settlers, especially the element of political safety which they 
afford, while the latter are usually ready enough to recognise the 
fair and generous spirit with which the administration of the country 
is conducted. ‘The relations between the two classes of Eng- 
lishmen—or Europeans as they would be there styled—have now 
come to be usually of the most satisfactory kind; but if any one 
should still be antiquated enough to retain misgivings as to the 
benefits conferred on the people of India from the influx of English 

rivate enterprise and capital, we would recommend a perusal of 
= Elliot’s book as calculated entirely to dispel such feelings. A 
be sails for Bombay with a slender capital in his pocket, 
and thence embarking again in a small country craft, makes a nine 
days’ cruise down the coast with a crew of whose language it may 
be presumed he did not know a single word, to the little port of 
Mangalore. Thence he finds his way up the precipitous ghauts 
to the high table-land of Western Mysore, where he obtained an 
allotment of waste or forest land, which can be purchased from 
the Government in fee simple for a trifling sum per acre, and sets 
himself down to establish a coffee plantation. At that time, 
sixteen years ago, only a single planter had occupied this part 
of the country, and after paying this solitary representative 
of British enterprise a visit, to gain we may suppose a few 
“wrinkles,” he ened into the further depths of the sylvan lea, 
and pitched his tent upon his own newly acquired property. 
The life of an American pioneer can hardly be more lonely than 
that at first of an Englishman set down among a people with 
whom he cannot communicate except by signs, and of whose ideas 
and habits he is totally ignorant; but there is no readier mode of 
learning a new language than to be thus cut off from all opportu- 
nity of speaking your own, and Mr. Elliot, being thus thrown on 
his own resources, appears soon to have gained that knowledge of 
the people by whom he was surrounded, and of their language and 
customs, which is only to be acquired by those who bring to op- 
portunities of this kind considerable powers of observation. A life 
of this kind is not without its pleasures; the climate is tolerable, 
the sport good, the scenery beautiful, and what is still more im- 
— the profits with good management are large; and Mr. 

lliot has now turned his sixteen years’ experience to good account 
by publishing what must be pronounced a useful and interesting 
book, though one not without its faults. Upon this last head we 
must take the liberty of offering the author a few hints. In the 
first place, his two volumes positively bristle with I’s, the prodigal 
use of which tends ultimately to irritate the reader. Then Mr. 
Elliot, who is evidently, like Mr. Rylands, a very didactic 
gentleman, is not satisfied with stating his opinions in a suffi- 
ciently dogmatic way, but must needs give a résumé of what 
he is saying at every point of the book, the reader not being 
credited with the smallest power of attention or memory ; and the 
constant repetition of these summaries, which are nearly as long 
as the original statements they refer to, through two long volumes, 
produces in the end an effect at once irritating and absurd. The 
taults of style are no doubt the natural result of a solitary life, 
under conditions where time is absolutely no object, where days 
and weeks pass without hurry or interruption, and in his solitary 
hut the reading of the weekly newspaper is the author’s chief 
excitement, and an enjoyment to be very deliberately eked out. 
But a writer so placed should yet have some regard for other 
people’s time ; and if Mr. Elliot attains to the honour of a second 
edition, he will do well to correct the proof by ruthlessly drawing 
his pen through nine-tenths of the capital I’s, and compressing the 
remaining contents into about one-half their present size. With 
this reservation we can recommend the book cordially as an 
excellent example of how the conditions of Indian life may be 
rendered interesting by those who make an intelligent use of their 
means of observation. 

Life in India is at the bestsufliciently monotonous, and the climate 
at certain seasons makes the mere act of living a hardship to Euro- 
peans; but these drawbacks are multiplied tenfold by the stupid 
ignorance of all that surrounds him which too often Tiagaickes 
the ordinary Englishman—and it must be added Englishwoman—in 
India. The Philistine element in our nature is perhaps nowhere 
more broadly developed than in our great Oriental dependency. 
Take, for example, the officer of a line regiment, who spends per- 
haps twenty years in the country without ever being able to speak 
more than a few halting sentences in a vile patois picked up trom 
his servant, whose horizon of intelligence is bounded by the 

ound and mess-table, and who remains from first to last 
ignorant of the fact that the country possesses a history and a 
social organization as remarkable for its complexity and originality 
as for its antiquity. Yet this gentleman will give you from the 


depths of his ignorance the most complete and confident gene- 
ralizations of the native characteristics, the “ native’ being with 
him an abstraction derived from his personal experience of the 
scum of rascality which hangs about a European regiment, and his 
views regarding the incorrigible viciousness of “ niggers” being 
only less positive than those of his wife, whose acquaintance is 
limited to the outcast women—whose touch would be pollution to 
a respectable Indian—employed as her personal attendants and 
the nurses of her children. If a man landing from America 
at Naples were to pick up the first half-dozen of the lazza- 
roni he met on the beach, and instal them as the servants of 
his establishment, we should think him an ass if he were to 
predicate confidently the attributes of the people of Europe from 
the crew of rascals he had surrounded himself with. Yet in truth 
this would not be more absurd than what our countrymen in the 
East are accustomed to do in regard to that generic personage the 
“native ;” while it never seems to occur to them, when they pro- 
nounce life in India to be flat, stale, and unprofitable, that the 
monotonous aspect of things may possibly be due in part to their 
own imperfect intelligence. To be sure we see the same sort of 
thing sulliciently illustrated around us here, in the thousands 
who crowd the Rhine boats in ordinary years, to whom the cas- 
tles on the river are merely picturesque ruins, and in Mr. Cook’s 
tourists in Italy, who have never heard of an Italian Republic; 
but then even the British Philistine may find amusement when 
travelling in Europe beyond the resources of his own intelli- 
gence. ‘The best proof how false is the common estimate of the 
Indians lies in the fact that it is sure to be altered just in pro- 
portion as the European becomes better acquainted with them. 
The person whose contempt for “the natives” is most pro- 
nounced and unqualified is usually the British officer’s “lady,” 
who probably has never spoken to a respectable native in her 
life ; next to her comes the British officer himself, but the man 
serving with native troops usually gives a very different account 
of the people, and so does the civilian, although, as the 
latter sees them mainly in the courts, where the worst side 
of human nature comes out, his experience will often tinge 
his opinions with a touch of cynicism, for much the same 
reason that we should hardly go to an Old Bailey attorney for 
a certificate on behalf of human nature. A more liberal and 
kindly view is likely to be taken by sportsmen, few of whom are 
without their tale of pluck and ready presence of mind exhibited 
by Indians in moments of danger; although we have heard of men 
who from the secure height of an elephant’s back have been 
reasonable enough to complain of the indisposition of the beaters 
on foot to close in upon the wounded tiger. Successful sports- 
men are generally the sort of men to beget attachment in 
their followers, and their occupations bring them into closer con- 
tact than usual with various classes. But to get a thoroughly in- 
telligent and impartial estimate of the Indians we must go to 
those who really live among them, without the disadvantage as 
regards means for unprejudiced observation attaching to oflicial 
position—to the independent planter or merchant, whose relations 
with the people are based on a platform of business and mutual 
confidence. Of this class we have here a very favourable speci- 
men in Mr. Elliot, whose evidence, as our readers will have 
already inferred, is altogether favourable. Mr. Elliot, indeed, 
falls into the mistake—a common and natural one—of inferring 
general characteristics for the whole population of India from 
those he is himself acquainted with. Both the later established 
and aboriginal tribes of the highlands of Western Mysore pro- 
bably do not differ less in character than in religion and ethnolo- 
gical distinctions from the Aryan races of the Ganges basin, and 
the character for truthfulness which he gives the former, and for 
which the Santals described in Mr. Hunter’s work are so con- 
spicuous, is, it must be confessed, not claimable by the people of 
India generally as their strong point. Still, in all that Mr. Elliot 
says about the honourable dealing of the people about him in 
business matters, and their observance of verbal contracts, we be- 
lieve his testimony will be confirmed by the experience of most 
persons who have had the means of gaining experience in any part 
of the country, whenever, as in Mr. Elliot’s case, the same good 
faith is exhibited on the side of the employer. 


All that part of Mr. Elliot's book which relates to coffee-plant- 
ing will be found very complete, and he gives a very interesting 
account of the progress made towards establishing the cinchona 
plant in the hills of Southern India, a measure the value of which 
can hardly be over-estimated ; but when, by way of retorting on 
those who unduly disparage the intelligence of Indian farmers, he. 
maintains that the native agriculturists have nothing more to learn 
from any quarter, the advocacy appears pressed too far. If farm- 
ing is an art in which practice can be supplemented by science, 
and if all that has been written about agriculture is not useless, 
then the people of India must still have a great deal to learn ; for 
their knowledge of farming is purely traditional, and purely local 
as well, being limited in most cases to the practice in force in their 
immediate neighbourhood. In his political disquisitions Mr, 
Elliot’s opinions, while original and clever, are marred by that 
incapacity to see more than one side of a case and that extreme 

sitiveness of view which appear to be characteristic of Anglo- 

ndian politics. 
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JOSHUA MARVEL.* 


Ww: all know the story that is told of one of the: worst 
of the Roman Emperors, how he began as a boy by 
delighting in killing flies, and ended as a man by delighting in 
killing men. It is not only in real life that the appetite for 
destruction grows by what it feeds on; for here we have Mr. Far- 
jeon, who at first is content with killing off, by a death that lin- 
rs over some pages, canary birds and tomtits, but before long, 
flying at higher game, sweeps away men and women, his heroine 
among them, without the least remorse. The death of Golden 
Cloud, the canary bird, is indeed so prettily told, and with such an 
evident relish, that we feel we have no right to refuse our author 
any moderate amount of indulgence in funereal luxury. It was 
not likely that a man who could kill off an aged canary bird with 
such graceful sentimentality would spare such a pretty young 
creature as the actor’s daughter Minnie. Still Mr. Farjeon should 
show a little self-restraint, and when he has a whole raft full of 
people whose existence interferes with the course the hero has to 
run, he might, instead of killing them off one by one, allow the 
waves to sweep them away by fives or tens at a time. Best of all it 
would have been if he could have restrained his destructive appe- 
tite, and have allowed the well-known sail to come in sight before 
the captain’s young wife or the Australian settler’s little girl 
had miserably perished. And when the ship sailed up, why 
should not the first to greet the gaunt forms have been the hero’s 
bride whom he had left behind him at Stepney? What more 
natural than that she and all his family should have gone in pur- 
suit of their young sailor, and should have come across his raft 
on the very day when their last piece of leather had been eaten, and 
their last drop of water drunk? After all, such a meeting 
would have been scarcely more improbable than that which actu- 
ally takes place. Australia is certainly not quite so wide as 
the ocean, but it is wide enough to render it, to say the least, ex- 
tremely improbable that a shipwrecked man, after living for years 
among the savages, should return to civilized life at the very 
spot where his own family had but lately settled. But since our 
author intended to set probability at nought, we do not know why 
he should not, at a great saving of human life, have brought about 
this meeting earlier. He should understand that there are certain 
traditions in the case of shipwrecks which he is not at liberty to 
violate. People who escape from a wreck in boats may, and 
generally do, reach the land ; but those who tale to a raft always 
fall in with a ship. We do not like any departure from this con- 
ventional mode of treatment, and we like it still less when it 
adds a third volume to the story. Mr. Farjeon might object that 
till it was known in London that the ship had been wrecked, the 
Stepney wood-turner could not have set out with his family in 
uest of his son, and so could not have fallen in with the raft. He 
should remember, however, that the hero’s bosom friend and 
brother-in-law had a soul in curious sympathy with his, and 
whenever it was necessary could dream a most convenient dream. 
He had, indeed, a power in him closely akin to that possessed by 
the sympathetic snails which were exhibited some years ago. For 
just as a pair of these interesting animals, though separated even 
y the broad Atlantic, showed their sympathies for each other 
by simultaneous movements of their horns, so did Dan, on occa- 
sions whenever anything very startling was going to befall 
Joshua, show by “a listening expression of painful intensity,” or 
in some other way, that he was conscious that something was 
coming. Indeed, it was greatly owing to one of his dreams 
that the family at last resolved on emigration, and so were 
ready in the backwoods of Australia for any shipwrecked 
sailor who might chance to turn up there. For ourselves we can- 
not pretend to have any experience or comprehension of this 
mysterious sympathy between either snails or souls. In case a 
mate of a jeanel wich an unsympathetic soul had been last heard 
of on a voyage from Sydney to China, we should be inclined to 
doubt whether his relations at Stepney would be taking the best 
means to seek him if they broke up their old home and settled 
far up the Bush in Australia. 

To add to the improbability of the story, the maid whom the 
captain’s wife had eng: turns out, on the night of the wreck, 
to be a girl who was in love with the young mate, the hero of 
the tale. Though the two had long known each other, and, in 
fact, had lived in the same house for years, yet so clever had she 
been in disguising herself and in avoiding him, that she escaped 
recognition during the whole voyage from London to Sydney, and 
did not reveal herself on this voyage to China till the ship struck 
on the rocks. No wonder the mate paused in the midst of his 
important duties, though the ship was on the rocks and he was 
at the time in command, and, as the officer in command would 
naturally do at such a moment, “was making his way to the 
saloon to rouse the captain.” We have heard, by the way, that 
in the medical examinations, when a student is asked what course 
he would take under such or such circumstances, the commonest 
answar is, “ Send at once for aconsulting physician.” Can it be 
that a man, when undergoing his examination as mate, if asked 
what he would do if the cry were raised of “Land-a-head!” would 
reply, “ Go down to the saloon at once and rouse the captain ” ? 
Our hero had certainly hastily given some orders before he was 
leaving the deck, when he was spoken to by Minnie :— 


“ Don’t stir,” he whispered rapidly, filled with a wild amazement at the 


* Joshua Marvel. By B,L, Farjeon, Author of “Grif.” 3 vols. London: 
Tinsley Brothers, 1870. 


familiar tones of Minnie’s voice; “if it were not that I know I am not 
dreaming, I could believe a spirit spoke, and not a woman. But keep you 
here; do not move for your life.” 
It was well for our hero that Minnie had followed him, fer she it 
was who, when they were on the raft, more than once saved his 
life from the secret gy of the chief villain of the story, a melo- 
dramatic Lascar. He, indeed, to gratify his own revenge, and 
in hope of reward from the hero’s rival in love, had already earlier 
in the story nearly carried off the young mate by a stab in the 
neck. It is a pity that this East Indian gentleman took to such 
bad courses, for, to judge by his command over our language, he 
must have been what is commonly called “a person of great lin- 
guistic attainments.” Unhappily, the blemishes in his moral nature 
somewhat confined his sphere of usefulness, and led in fact, at one 
sae of the story, to his being kicked off a Thames barge by his 
onest but irascible old master. Our only wonder is, that this 
ancient mariner, who was a second Captain Cuttle, should have 
been able to endure for so many years as he did a servant who 
could talk on occasion as finely as any of Mr. Boucicault’s heroes. 
The following passage patie be we would earnestly commend to 
the attention of all dramatic authors :— 

“He is this to me,” cried the Lascar, the dark blood rushing into his 
face and making it darker ; “that if I had him here I would stamp upon 
him with my feet, and spoil his beauty for him! He is this to me, that if I 
could twist his heart-strings I woule do it, and laugh in his face the while ! 
See me now, master ; look at me well. I did not ask you for money, for I 
know you, and I know you don’t give ey oe nothing. But I might have 
asked you, and with reason, for 1 want it. Kk at my feet” (Mr. Fewster 
noticed, for the first time, that the Lascar’s feet were bare), “look at m 
clothes—rags. That old thief, Praiseworthy Meddler, kicked me off his 
barge, where I’ve lived and slept this many a year. And every blow he 
struck at me went down to Joshua Marvel’s account, and makes it heavier 
against him. See you; the Lascar dog never forgets. I’ve sworn an oath, 
at ri keep it, I’ve put a cross against him, and he shall see it when he is 

ying. 
If Lascar sailors in general can talk like this they must either be 
very ae pm visitors to the London theatres, or they must be 
very well read in modern novels. They cannot surely, in the fore- 
castle of a ship, or in the docks, have become acquainted with 
such heroic language. Mr. Fewster, the other villain of the 
story, is only remarkable in so faras he is an undertaker as well 
as a villain, A melodramatic undertaker of villanous character 
is certainly an original conception, and is creditable to Mr. Far- 
jeon’s inventive powers. We could have wished that we could 

ave seen his end, and have had him comfortably buried in one of 
his own coffins. As it is, he merely passes away from the village, 
and is never seen in it again; while his accomplice, the Lascar, 
who is not at all a greater scoundrel, meets a most miserable end. 
Why could not Mr. Fewster have also fallen with him from a 
tree “into the poisonous nettles, and so been stung to death ” ? 

In spite of dreams, villains, and sentimental deaths, there is a 
certain merit and freshness about this book which we gladly re- 
cognise. The story of the boyish days of the hero and of his 
friend Dan, the poor cripple, is prettily ge 8 told, for Mr. 
Farjeon, inexperienced as he is with villains, whether Lascars or 
undertakers, seems thoroughly at home with the simple love of a 
pair of honest boys. We like Dan from beginning to end, from 
the time when he divided his affection between his birds and his 
friend to the time when he clung only the more warmly to his 
friend the more the world accused his friend of playing him false. 
He is patient as cripples only are patient ; and when his friend says, 
“T wish your legs were like mine,” Dan quietly replies, “ It’s of 
no use wishing. You know what mother says; it takes all sorts 
of legs to make a world.” The hero’s father, Mr. Marvel, the old 
wood-turner of Stepney, and his mother, are also pleasant charac- 
ters. The father’s determination that hisson shall not be brought 
up to his trade, and the mother’s determination that he shall, 
lead to some amusing scenes. When Jvushua, the son, at last 
escapes from wood-turning, and, becoming a sailor, returns from 
his first voyage, each of his parents still tries to prove that the 
other had been in the wrong :— 

“ In three or four months you'll be among the savages again,” observ 

“T shall see plenty of them, I dare say, tather. They come down to 
Sydney from what the people call the interior.” 

“ And they are black all over, eh, Josh ?”’ asked George Marvel, who was 
never tired of a repetition of Joshua’s adventures. 

“A kind of brown-black rather,” answered Joshua, “ with eyes like pieces 
of lighted coal.” 

“ And not a bit of clothing ?” 

“ An old blanket, some of them; nothing at all, a good many. A sailor 
gave one of them a pair of trowsers, and the fellow tied them round his 
neck by the legs.” 

“D’ye see what strange things there are in the world, mother, that we 
never knew of,” observed George Marvel to his wife. “That comes of being 
a wood-turner all one’s life. Josh, if you have children, don’t make wood- 
turners of ’em.” 

“I won't, father,” said Joshua, laughing; “but I’m not certain either 
that I’d make sailors of them.” 

“There, father! * Mrs. Marvel could not help saying triumphantly, 
. — do you say to that? Joshua is coming round to my way of 

inking. 

“Now one would think,” said George Marvel, appealing to an invisible 
audieuce, “ that Joshua’s done a bad thing by being a sailor.” 

When Mr. Farjeon next writes, let him avoid villains alto- 
gether, be moderate in his indulgence in sentimentality, and be 
content with two volumes at most. He will then produce a story 
as much superior to Joshua Marvel as Joshua Marvel, in spite of 
all its faults, is to the majority of the stories that come before us. 
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W ORKS professing to record the complete history of the recent 
great struggle are already very numerous in Germany. It 
feed hardly be said, however, that the period when anything 
really deserving the name of history can be written on the sub- 
ject isas yet very distant; and those are best entitled to our thanks 
who m yr! confine themselves to the task of providing the 
materials of history for others. Undertakings of this description 
fall naturally into two divisions—compilations of official documents, 
and authentic narratives derived from personal experience. Several 
meritorious works of both classes have been published. The value 
of Dr. Ludwig Hahn’s* collection of pitces justificatives, whose 
union in a single volume will much abridge the labours of future 
historians, is enhanced by the liberal interpretation he has given 
to his task. He has prefaced the documents strictly relating to 
the war with the more important of those referring to the trans- 
actions in Germany which preceded and in a measure prepared it. 
Thus we have the most important speeches of Prince Bismark 
on questions of domestic and foreign policy, the diplomatic 
circulars addressed by the leading Courts on the meeting at 
Salzburg and similar occasions, the treaties between the North 
German Confederation and the South German States, with the 
speeches and other public manifestoes of the Ministers of the latter ; 
finally, all important official papers connected with the organization 
of the North German finances and marine. The official literature 
of the war is edited with equal thoroughness, comprising all mili- 
tary despatches, proclamations of the army of occupation, texts of 
armistices and treaties ; reports such as that of M. Thiers on his 
endeavours to obtain an armistice; important letters such as that 
of M. Favre to Prince Bismark, disavowing the Bordeaux Delega- 
tion ; confidential passages from the English Blue-book ; speeches 
in the Assembly; and semi-official communications to the news- 

apers, The importance of such a collection is very evident, and 
ts accuracy seems beyond question. There is nothing in the shape 
of editorial comment. 

The narratives of newspaper correspondents t, unless in excep- 
tional cases, afford little information of solid value to the historian, 
but are useful as reflexes of the feeling of the camp and the public. 
Some of the brilliant descriptions of military operations con- 
tributed by the correspondents of the English press, will at once 
occur to recollection as conspicuous exceptions; but nothing of the 
kind is likely to be found in the communications addressed to Con- 
tinental papers, partly on account of the restrictions placed upon 
the writers, and partly from their own inferior calibre. Herr 
Pietsch, ‘however, the correspondent of some unnamed Prussian 
journal, is a lively littérateur enough, and his letters probably 
reflect the prevalent feeling of his military companions with suffi- 
cient accuracy to be valuable. The title of Herr Karl Braun’s 
“During the War” t would naturally cause it to be taken for 
a similar record of personal experience; but this is only partially 
the case. Some chapters, indeed, describe sundry adventures of 
the author in the vicinity of Metz, but they convey hardly any 
strictly historical or military information. They principally relate 
to his conversations with village curés and other authorities on 
education and the —— of the German language in the annexed 
provinces, and are supplemented by some interesting remarks on the 
ability of Germans in general to maintain their ground against other 
nationalities in districts of mixed population. In Alsace, he says, 
the people are essentially Germans, with but a thin French var- 
nish. ‘The peasantry, with few exceptions, do not even under- 
stand French, a condition chiefly to be attributed to the influence 
of the clergy. The Protestant pastors have encouraged German, 
from regarding Germany as the head-quarters of Protestantism ; 
the Catholic priests from the wish to keep French free-thinking 
publications out of the hands of their focks, The remaining con- 
tents of Herr Braun’s volume are of slight value and of very 
miscellaneous character. The longest article comprises a series of 
sketches of Germans in Paris; in another a visit to Wilhelmshéhe 
is described; in another the superiority of Prince Bismark to all 
other statesmen is set forth. The author is one of the strongest 
advocates for the consolidation of Germany under Prussian auspices, 
and nearly everything that he has written seems to be designed 
for the indirect promotion of this object. The flavour of the 
feuilleton is too strong throughout to allow Herr Braun’s advo- 
cacy to be very impressive. 

he progress of middle-class education of late years has had the 
effect of developing a new literary character—the man of business 
who is also a man of letters, whose practical good sense and expe- 
rience of affairs are reinforced by a culture, and rendered 
more effective by the tact which genuine mental refinement 
brings in its train. We hardly expect to meet a more satisfactory 
member of the class than Herr Max Eyth§, whose literary abili- 
ties are scarcely displayed to so much advantage by his profes- 
sional contributions to the belles-lettres—the novelettes and poems 
to which we shall have occasion to recur—as in the delightfully 
easy and unstudied letters to his family, in which he de- 


* Der Krieg Deutschlands gegen Frankreich und die Griindung des 
Deutschen Kaiserreichs. Die Deutsche Politik, 1867 bis 1871. In Acten- 
stiicken, amtlichen und halbamtlichen Aeusserungen. Herausgegeben von 
Dr. Ludwig Habn. Berlin:.Hertz, London: Williams & Norgate. 

+ Von Berlin bis Paris. Kriegsbilder. Von Ludwig Pietsch. Berlin: 
Janke. London: Williams & Norgate. 

t Wihrend des Kriegs. Erziihlungen, Shizzen und Studien. Von Karl 
Braun. Leipzig: Duncker & Humblot. London: Williams & Norgate. 

§ Wanderbuch eines Ingenieurs. In Briefen, Vou Max Eyth, 2 Bde. 
Heidelberg: Winter. London: Nutt 


scribes his adventures as an enterprising young engineer, 
charged with pushing improved agricultural machinery, na- 
turally Proer | with considerable distrust, in Great Britain, 
Egypt, and the Southern States of America. We have 
already made Herr Eyth’s acquaintance as the engineer of Halim 
Pasha, the brother of the Khedive, whose wrongs, real or sup- 
posed, have furnished the subject for much crimination and _re- 
crimination. We can form no opinion as to the merits of Herr 
Eyth’s patron, any more than of his ploughs, but can recommend 
his letters as a most lively picture of the social condition of the 
country, and of the —— produced by it upon an intelligent 
observant European, full of energy and good humour, and himself 
a part of the society he describes. To a certain extent, the condi- 
tion of affairs so graphically delineated here isa thing of the past ; 
the temporary interruption of the cotton supply from the United 
States, owing to the civil war, had stimulated Egyptian culti- 
vation into unusual activity, which collapsed when the Ameri- 
can ports were reopened by the submission of the Confederates, 
It was but natural that our hero should under these circum- 
stances betake himself to the States, the rather as he was by 
this time provided with another patent of deep importance to 
humanity, which appears to have reference to the traction of 
canal-boats by wire cables, The steam-plough, however, was his 
main reliance, and seemed to be especially favoured by the demand 
for some more effectual system of cultivation in the sugar planta- 
tions of Louisiana, at that time completely disorganized by the 
emancipation of the slaves. Herr Eyth’s appearance on the 
scene in the capacity of Deus ex machind brought him into con- 
nexion with many of the leading men of the State, whom he 
describes as irreconcilably averse to the existing system, and 
desirous of a monarchy. His own experience of Republican 
legislators was not favourable; he amusingly describes his in- 
terview with a certain colonel, who, accepting the principle of 
payment for his aid in the Legislature as a matter of course, 
only scrupled as te whether a lump sum or a percentage would 
be the more satisfactory arrangement. Herr Eyth’s own con- 
clusions respecting America are epigrammatically summed up thus: 
—“ A great country, but its greatness is all in space and in the 
future.” It is mortifying to be unable to discover clearly whether 
the two inventions urged with such untiring energy actually 
succeeded in the United States or not. Towards the end of 
his work we find him in Europe, vibrating between England, 
Belgium, and Hungary, with a rapidity bewildering to and 
scarcely conceivable by ordinary readers. The curtain falls upon 
him at Altenburg, in Hungary, presiding over an Exhibition of 
Steam-ploughs, tt should be added that, while in Kentucky, he 
found time to make a fuller exploration of the famous Mammoth 
Cave than has been performed by any previous traveller, and 
that his work is illustrated by a plan of it. 

A supplement to W. Rossmann’s charming volume, “ From the 
Shore of the Cyclops and the Sirens” * contains a full description 
of the ceremonies observed at Rome on the occasion of Holy Week, 
and of the impression they have produced upon the writer. Herr 
Rossmann is very free in pointing out the traces of earlier rites still 
discernible in these ceremonies, but, instead of considering this a 
reason for abolishing them, he seems to be of opinion that the 
traditions of ancient culture should be perpetuated if possible, and 
to anticipate the creation of a national German Church, engendered 
from pride in the revived Empire and reaction against recent 
Papal pretensions, in which the problem of uniting ceremonial 
splendour with freedom of belief is to be at length happily solved. 
He shows that such a consummation would not have been dis- 
agreeable to Luther, and that the disuse of ritual in the German 
Protestant Church did not arise from any distaste to it on the part 
of the great Reformer. 

“Letters on the Christian Religion,” by Dr. F. A. Miillert, 
convey the author’s ideas on the origin of Christianity and the 
phases through which it passed in the apostolic age. They are 
vigorously written, but not distinguished by any remarkable 
originality. 

Professor Graetz, of Breslau, publishes a new edition of the 
Hebrew text of Ecclesiastes {, with a new, translation, a com- 
mentary, a glossary, and an essay on the date of the book. Pro- 
fessor Graetz makes it the most recent work in the Old Testament 
Canon, considering it to have been composed as late as the time 
of Herod. The argument is partly based on the supposed occur- 
rence of Latinisms in the text. Some obvious objections are 
combated with much ingenuity. 

Nobody can be insensible to the privilege of addressing a lady 
of personal and intellectual attractions by her Christian name, and 
it is to be presumed that this commendable motive has actuated 
Herr Waitz§ in his choice of a title for the collected correspond- 
ence of one eminent for both. Il-nature, of which we hope 
never to be guilty, might suggest another consideration—the 
embarrassment under which he must have laboured in deter- 
mining by which of his heroine’s four successive surnames she 
might be most a mea | designated. Caroline, a daughter 
of the erudite Professor Michaélis, was by marriage succes- 


* Eine Protestantische Osterandacht im Sanct Peter zu Rom, Von 
W. Rossmann. Oldenburg: Schulze. London: Triibner & Co. 

+ Briefe iiber die christliche Religion, Von F. A. Miiller. Stuttgart: 
Kotzle. London: Siecle. 

t Kohelet, oder der Salomonische Prediger, iibersetzt und hritisch erliutert. 
Von Dr. H. Graetz. Leipzig: Winter. London: Nutt. 

§ Caroline. Briefe etc. Herausgegeben von G. Waitz. 2 Bde. Leipzig: 
Hirzel. London: Williams & Norgate. 
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sively a Bohmer, a Schlegel, and a dvonérww 

opgy pia. The first union was dissolved by the death of her 

usband, the second by divorce, the third by her own decease. 
The original spouse was, comparatively sete ey nobody ; Caro- 
line’s reputation rests upon her second and third unions. To bor- 
row an illustration from Dickens, Béhmer was her Bayham 
Badger, Schlegel and Schelling her Swosser and her Dingo. To 
have successively captivated two such men is sufficient evidence of 
either her personal or her mental attractions, and the frontispiece 
and contents of this work conspire in testifying to her superiority 
in both. At the same pe was one of those gifted women 
whose abilities are more conspicuously displayed in social inter- 
course than in authorship; she wrote little, — she probably 
afforded the impulse to much that was written by others. Her 
correspondence is accordingly an important though necessarily a 
very imperfect contribution to the history of the influence 
of women on intelleetual society; and its publication is, in 
the editor's opinion, the more desirable as a means of 
relieving his heroine from some aspersions under which she 
has hitherto laboured. The tolerably unanimous testimony 
of her contemporaries represents the fair Caroline as rather an 
ornamental than an useful member of society—a mischief-maker, 
in fact, and a consummate inétriguante. She is in particular 
accused of having contributed to those domestic misfortunes 
which had more to do than political disaster with the lamentable 
end of one of the noblest men of Germany—Forster; and her 
divorce from Schlegel, and her simultaneous union with Schelling, 
have naturally been the subjects of very unfavourable comment. 
On the first point, the internal evidence of her contemporary let- 
ters, written with no idea of vindicating herself against a charge 
which had not then been preferred, appears conclusive in her 
favour. Her relations with her second and third husbands form one 
of those sentimental tragic-comedies which, in the palmy days of 
Kotzebue, amused our grandfathers a little and amazed them much. 
Caroline, however, was a woman of business as well as sentiment, 
as sufficiently appears from the petition for divorce, entirely her 
composition, though dutifully subscribed by her partner. Her 
cool, matter-of-fact, perfectly polite, and unembarrassed epistles to 
the latter pending the progress of the affair, may be recommended 
as models of conjugal propriety under difficulties. It is just to 
add that, while the. heart does not appear to have been the 
strongest point with Caroline (her deep affection for her daughter 
by her first marriage excepted), there are few traces of ill-nature 
in her correspondence. A spiteful though very lively description 
of the Tieck family seems to reveal an animus against her former 
husband's friends, but the opportunity for sarcasm was certainly 
tempting. Tieck, whose novels display so much insight into 
human nature, and teem with so many subtle observations and 
sapient maxims, appears to have been, or at least to have been con- 
sidered, a kind of German Coleridge or De Quincey, perfectly in- 
efficient in all sublunary matters. The general tone of the 
correspondence is easy and natural; it usually treats only of per- 
sonal affairs, but the writer’s observations on themes of more 
general interest are almost always pointed and judicious, and there 
are occasionally interesting — of celebrated men, especially 
Goethe. Several letters from Friedrich Schlegel give a lively 
picture of his versatile and susceptible character. 

The reference to the Theban plays of Sophocles * as individual 
dramas, in the title of Dr. Miiller’s critical essay upon them, is 
directed against the hypothesis which regards them as members of 
a trilogy. The point is of importance, as many characteristics of 
the plays have been explained by their supposed mutual rela- 
tion. Dr. Miiller is occasionally verbose, but on the whole his 
little volume is a very Siwoncelte specimen of the application 
of philosophical principles to literary criticism. 

tto translation of Shakspeare’s Sonnets is very 
respectable, but will not supersede Bodenstedt’s, A short com- 
mentary is useful; the introductory observations, on the other 
hand, exhibit so inadequate an estimate of the importance of the 
Sonnets, that it is almost surprising that the writer should have 
taken the trouble to translate them. In the despair which he 
shares with most reasonable critics of discovering any satisfactory 
clue to their signification or origin, Herr Gildemeister seems dis- 
posed to abandon the idea of their being in any way connected 
with the personal feelings of the poet—a concession which deprives 
them of nearly all psychological interest. He maintains that the 
expression “ begetter” in the dedication to “ Mr. W. H.” implies 
nothing more than collector or publisher of the pieces; an inter- 
pretation which would relieve commentators of much perplexity 
pA could be sustained, but which appears to us quite inadmis- 
sible. 

We have already noticed the two volumes of Rudolf Gott- 
schall’s “ Portraits and Studies” ¢ devoted to the men and things 
of contemporary France. With the exception of a paper on 
Byron, and one on Victor Hugo as a lyrical poet, the essays in the 
other two volumes treat of modern eal authors, and for the 
most part such as are only accessible through national sources, 
Most, if not all, of these articles appear to be reprinted from 


* Die Thebanischer Tragidien des Sophokles als Einzeldramen iisthetisch 
gewiirdigt, Von Dr, Joh. Miiller. Innsbruck: Wagner. London: Williams 
& Norgate. 


t pep Sonnette. Uebersetzt von Otto Gildemeister. Mit Einleit- 
merkungen. Leipzig: Brockhaus. London: Williams & 
orga 
+ Portriits und Studien. Von Rudolf Gottschall, Bde. 1, 2, Leipzig: 
us. London: Williams & Norgate. 


Unsere Zeit, and manifest the usual characteristics of that excellent 
periodical in the thoroughness with which the respective subjects 
are treated, without heaviness or try. They constitute, in 
fact, an extremely valuable body of criticism, which may be 
consulted with great advantage by all desirous of obtaining 
an adequate ae of the most recent developments of 
German literature. The general characteristic of Herr Gott- 
schall’s criticism is sound sense; there is no extraordinary 
subtlety, and no attempt at eloquence, but the leading traits 
of the authors delineated are reproduced with clearness and fidelity. 
Besides the comparatively well-known Riickert and Heine, we have 
portraits of Hebbel, the Browning of Germany, with his rugged 
originality, nicety of psychological analysis, frequently employed 
on the most abnormal moral problems, and passion for paradox ; 
of Lingg, the vague, dreamy lyrist, whose inspiration often appears 
steeped in the unwholesome languors of an opium dream; of 
Robert Hamerling, whose strophes, pure in form but overcharged 
with colour, are too clearly artificial to produce an effect com- 
mensurate with the labour —— upon them, and whose chief 
merit is perhaps his remarkable gift of melody. The latter part 
of the second volume, devoted to politics and philosophy, includes 
essays on Ferdinand Lassalle, whose versatile character and 
stormy career present many analogies both to Alcibiades and 
Mirabeau, and on E. von Hartmann, the most striking and sug- 
gestive of recent German philosophers, who may be regarded as 
the successor of Schopenhauer. 

The animation, ease, and graphic power which constitute the 
charm of Max Eyth’s private letters are equally conspicuous in 
the novelettes * which the avocations of engineering have somehow 
left him leisure to compose, The singular von of these 
amusing little stories is perhaps owing to their not being the work 
of a professional novelist. There is no-smell of the lamp about 
them ; no trace of a moral, an artistic, or a financial purpose ; they 
seem the natural ebullition of buoyant animal spirits, embodying 
themselves in figures, sometimes graceful, sometimes ludicrous, 
always humorous, They are at the same time free from all 
trace of buffoonery, and, while preferring no high ssthetic claims, 
are manifestly the work of a writer of refined culture, as well as of 
natural good taste. 

Two stories by Otto Ludwig, of Reichenbach ¢, who is not to 
be confounded with the distinguished novelist of that name, are 
chiefly remarkable for their old-fashioned style. Llconore} is a 
fair circulating-library novel. 


* Novellen. Von Max Eyth. Heidelberg: Winter. London: Nutt. 

+ Reden oder Schweigen. Der Todte von St. Anna’s o> Zwei 
Erziihlungen, Von Otto Ludwig aus Reichenbach. Berlin: Janke. Lon- 
don: Williams & Norgate. 

t Eleonore. Roman. Von E. von Rothenfels. Berlin: Janke. London: 
Williams & Norgate. 
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S* THOMAS’S HOSPITAL.—MEDICAL and SURGICAL 
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yw DIAN EN GINEERING COLLEGE.—Mr. J. ASHTON, 
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the Old Testament, with special attention to aul ¢ the 

to Rev. R. F. Smirn, Vicar's Court, Southwell, 


AN OXFORD PRIVATE TUTOR has a VACANCY in his 


Bowndon COLLEGE CHESHIRE 
f ‘ormerly Rose Hill School, 


US D. HALL, M.A. of the Univers 
London; Joint-Author with Dr. WILLIAM 
English Latin Dictionary,” &¢. &c.—For particulars 


Anemia or General Debility. ssent on 
HYDROPATHY. SUDBROOK PARK, ‘Richmond Hill. 
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